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Who belongs 
to dubs? 


s^Msm 


* An eminently law-abiding group in 

* Seattle fa . working hard to promote 
- CHAOS tn - America. A New York 

o rganization -totally unrelated to 
animals la pushing pride In the status 
of Moles. And a group of Virginia 
. sophisticates has adopted MOO as its 
motto. ■'-'•• •• 

7 These are no master minded secret 
r . schemes.CHAOS. Moles, and MOO 
are. . names of 'completely, legitimate 
\ L clubs and am ong the best examples 
of the extraordinary range of inter- 
7 eats for which r Americans have 
formed organizations. 

From Brussels sprouts to transat- 
,7... Ian tic brides/ milk bottles, to under- 
7- ground workers, no matter how ec- 
7, centric the interest, there is probably 
; an organization for It somewhere 
7 among theUnlted States’ 17,000 coun- 
cils, societies, institutes, and associ- 
ations.'/ 

CHAOS,, for example, stands for 
Cannon Hunters*. Association of 
Seattle , . group of 800 interested in 
- recovering old muzzle-loading can- 
“ nons MOO fa.tfte acronym forMilk- 
bottles Only Organization, a Virginia- 
based group of milk-bottle collectors. 
And Moles is a New York-based social 
club for tunnel,, subway, and. sewer 
(Msistructica^ workers . Kachyear they 
give out Mole awards and publish a 
magazine called "HahngTIuWgh.’' . 

Who Hu tuselb work? , 

There are hundreds af other equally 
odd-aoutt^ag: jw to 

iactthattf aU the books and encyclo- 
pedias dating the U.S. or ganiz a ti ons 
and ttefa memberships are accurate, 
it is a Wonder Americans have .time 
for anything besides the club circuit 

Yet the majority at Americans have 
never been members of anything — or 
so somesoeiofogists daLm. 

So who exaetly are the 13,000 mem- 
bers of the American Racing Pigeon 
Union? Or the, 30,000 members of 
Midwest Old Settlers and Threshers 
Association? Or the 70,000 of Ducks 
Unlimited? ... 

The same people — or at least the 
same types — according to Harvard 
social psychologist Tom Pettigrew. 
"A highly isolated minority of activ- 
ists makes up all those clubs and 
associations. There is a tremendous 
amount of overlapping. ’ " 
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What the 

West Bank for PLO; 
Israel hopes for shift 

By Geoffrey Godsell - 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

The mood of the nearly mililon-and- 
a- quarter. Palestinians living under 
Israeli occupation on the West Bank 
of the Jordan and in tile Gaza Strip is 
more buoyant than a L any time since 
the establishment of the State of 
Israel over a quarter of a century ago. 

This is because of their feeling that 
for the first time they have gained 
international recognition as Palestin- 
ians with a right to a state of their 
own. This recognition came, as they 
-- It. through the Arab leaders' 
decision at their Rabat meeting in 
October to recognize the Palestine 
Liberation Organization fPLOj as 
sole representative of the Palestin- 
ians and through the hearing given 
PLO leader Yasser Arafat in the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
Novembet. 

Sofaras one can Judge, the over- 
whelming majority of West Bank 
> Palestinians, now accept the PLO as 
- their spokesman — albeit with vary- 
ing degrees of enthusiasm. They 
haw no. illusions about any early 
mellowing of Israeli attitudes toward 
. them -or about any early emergence of 
a Palestinian state. But they feel the 
tide has turned in their favor and they 
can bide their time'. 

.Strong rejections 
Israeli officials strongly dispute 
any . suggestion of broad West Bank 
Palestinian support for the FLO. And 
. they equally strongly reject -the PLO 
7 as anacceptable representative of the 
, Palestinian* with which to enter into & 
dialogue . iTbere have nevertheless 
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Soiith Vietnamese woman searches rubble after . latest Viet Cong attack 


Phuoc Binh falls: 

Thfeu loses a province 


By a staff writer of 
: The Christian Science Monitor 

The to the Communist-backed 
National Iteration Front (NLF) of 
Phuoc Binh. capital of the South 
YfetiHW7’ee. ; *Jt7.:<vf7tce. of JPhuoc Long, 
is of psychological rather than mili- 
tary importance. 

It was the first provincial capital to 
fall to the NLF since the signing of the 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of 
United States troops in the first part 
of 1973. But President Thleu's govern- 
ment in Saigon has taken the setback 
in its stride. 

Mr. Thieu himself put out a state- 
ment conceding the loss of Phuoc 
Binh and asking for three days of 
mourning “to acknowledge the noble 
sacrifice of our soldiers, cadres, and 
people who have died for the nation.’’ 

The offensive that has led to the 
capture of Phuoc Binh (and of the rest 
of Phuoc Long province) is seen by 
those following the situation as part of 
the resumption of warfare by the NLF 
that regularly occurs with the return 


of the dry season. The targets in these 
bouts of warfare are usually the most 
exposed places — as was Phuoc Binh, 
capital of one of the most sparsely 
populated provinces in South Viet- 
nam. 

Mobility reduced 

The NLF believes rightly that its 
expectation of success is all the 
greater because the South Vietnam- 
ese forces do not have the mobility 
they had when U.S. forces were in the ! 
country to move men swiftly from one 
point to another to bolster exposed 
positions under heavy pressure. The 
NLF is also aware of the South 
Vietnamese Government's reluctance 
to use up arms and. ammunition now 
that the U.S. Congress has put limits 
on the military aid that can be 
supplied to South Vietnam. 

The NLF still has the long-term aim 
of toppling the Thieu regime. But the 
present offensive is not thought to be a 
frontal attack on Saigon and its 
approaches. Rather it Is a continuing 
effort to discredit the Saigon govern- 
ment through attrition and suggest its 



really want 



By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 

Palestinians vending oranges on Gaza-Tel Aviv road 


been unconfirmed reports outside the 
area of some kind of contact in Paris 
between Israelis and the PLO — 
contacts said to have come to noth- 
ing.) 

The Israeli attitude is that it is 
impossible to negotiate with the PLO 
because ail evidence points to the 
PLO's having a sole .aim: the dis- 
mantling of the State of Israel as it 
presently exists, information Min- 
ister Aharon Yariv said the PLO 
would have made things a lot tougher 


for Israel if the PLO had taken a more 
moderate stand. 

Yet Mr. Yariv is also on record as 
saying: “The Palestinians have the 
right to self-determination. ... How 
can one people [the Israelis] dispute 
the right of another people [the 
Palestinians] to exist?” 

But the question poses itself: Who is 
to speak for the. Palestinians now, if 
not the PLO? 

★Please tuns to Page 2 


By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


weakness and Isolation. Against this 
background should be seen the Sai- 
gon-originated report of the U.S air- 
craft carrier Enterprise’s being en 
route to South Vietnamese waters — a 
report denied Tuesday by the Defense 
Department in Washington. 

How best to 
sop up those 
huge oil spills? 

By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer Of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The massive oil spill from a Japa- 
nese supertanker that threatens the 
beaches of three Asian nations adds 
fuel to the controversy about how best 
to combat such spills. 

A report just released by the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences finds 
that although major tanker accidents 
spill only 1 percent of the oil that leaks 
from tanker activities in general, they 
are the cause of the 1 -most damaging, 
indisputable adverse effects.' ’ 

Scientists disagree on the best way 
to handle such spills. Some think the 
use of chemical agents can cause 
more environmental damage than the 
oil. 

(Crews battling the 10-mile-lang 
slick are using large amounts of 
detergent to try to stop the advance of 
the oil toward the coasts of Singapore, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia.) 

Unsuccessful experiments 

Other customary methods of fight- 
ing spills include soaking up oil with 
straw or sand or detergents used to 
spread the all mare thinly over the 
surface. 

.Experiments with oil-eating bac- 
teria have been tried without much 
★Please turn to Page 4 


Where to look 


Why gold flop 
didn’t turn into 
huge gold drop 

U.S. limitation of bids results 
in new price floor of $1 53 an ounce 


By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 

. The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

For the sake of its allies, the United 
States is propping up the price of gold. 

This became apparent at the auc- 
tion of U.S.-held gold Tuesday, when 
the Treasury could have allowed the 
price of the yellow metal to drop 
dramatically. Instead, ft accepted 
bids for only 750,000 ounces rather 
than the 2 million offered. 

In effect, this set a new price floor 
for gold at the lowest bid accepted — 
$153 an ounce. If the United States had 
sold more gold at lower prices, it 
would have weakened the monetary 
reserves of such allies as Italy, 
France, and Britain. Italy has mort- 
gaged some of its gold reserves 
against loans from West Germany. 

To the shock of gold speculators, tbe 
average American treated his new 
right to own gold bullion with a yawn. 
Relatively few rushed out to buy bars 
of the shiny metal with its greasy feel 
when that became legal Dec. 31. As a 
result, the price of gold tumbled from 
its high of more than $200 an ounce. 
And the Treasury got bids for only 
954,800 ounces at its gold auction — 
less than half the total offering. 

Note of confidence? 

Americans seem to be showing 
decisively that they are not ready to 
divert their money away from more 
normal channels Into gold at any 
price. This could be viewed as a vote 
of confidence in the basic economic 
system , despite recession . 

Plenty of warnings have been is- 
sued, on national TV news programs 
and elsewhere, about the pitfalls of 
buying gold. Brokerage, storage, and 
other fees are high;, there are.no 
dividends; private' gold dealers ar e as 
tightly regulated as Wall Street And 
future prices are uncertain. 

The Treasury move to prop up 


prices is ironic in that the United 
States has been trying to “demone- 
tize" gold — that Is, to have it 
regarded as a commodity such as 
copper or silver, rather than a central 
bank -re serve asset. 

Market forces preferred 

Treasury officials may not want to 
be blamed by their European col- 
leagues -for driving the price of gold 
down; they would prefer, instead, the 
forces of the market to drive the price 
of gold lower. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Two plans for 
oil-dollar recycling 


By TakasM Oka 
Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Finance ministers of the nine 
European Common Market na- 
tions meeting here hope for a 
compromise between American 
and West European views cm how 
to recycle oil dollars. 

Denis Healey, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Dr. 
H. Johannes Witte veen, the Dutch 
director of the 126-nation Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, are pro- 
posing a $30 billion facility which 
could lend money to countries 
having difficulty paying their oQ 
bills. The money would come in 
large part from toe oil producers 
and would be administered by toe 
IMF. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Talk of auto price cuts 
greeted with skepticism 


By Charles E. Dole 
Automotive editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Will Ford and General Motors go 
along with Chrysler’s rumored price 
cut on some of its 1975-model cars? 
Don’t count on it, say industry 
analysts. 

Chrysler's price cut — up to $400, 
according to some reports — will stop 
at the Chrysler gate. "It’s a move of 
desperation,” is the way one analyst 
sees it. 

It does not pay for GM and Ford to 
cut prices unless other costs are 
beginning to rise too high, it is 
believed. 

United States automakers have 
been doggedly holding ‘ to their 
sharply higher ’75 model prices de- 
spite buyer resistance. The makers 
charge that high and rising costs 
make it impossible to -reduce the 
retail price. 

GM and Ford are also reticent 
because: 

• They do not face Chrysler’s 
warranty problems as a result of a 
large inventory of unsold .cars. The 


other companies figure an coming out 
with a few stripped-down models or 
special- value packages but will not 
compete head to head with Chrysler 
on price alone. 

• Chrysler is reported to be bor- 
rowing heavily from banks to main- 
tain its liquidity, says a New York 
investment analyst 

The No. 3 car manufacturer has 
enough cars In stock to last for at least 
five months at today’s sales pace. 
That spells trouble. 

Quality problems? 

"When your inventory is that large, 
you begin having quality problems." 
says an insider. If a car is not started 
for five months, when you do start it 
up you begin to score the pistons 
because all the oil is in the pan. 

Then there is the risk of vandalism. 
Large amounts of high-interest capi- 
tal is tied up in the unsold cars, as 
well. 

“It might very well pay for Chrys- 
ler to get rid of these cars through a 
price reduction," surmises a stock- 
market analyst. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


U.S. farmers roll up sleeves 
for spring as troubles nag 
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By Judith Frutig 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New Orleans 

Thousands of U.S. farmers — large 
and small alike — across the nation's 
food belt, are preparing for a spring 
planting even while struggling with: 

• Double-digit inflation. 

• Less money available far loans, 
and higher Interest rates. 

• A growing concern over reces- 
sion and loss of government subsidies. 

On the surface, Gradey Croft has it 
made. He earned $35,000 last year 
from his peanut crop. EBs 850-acre 
farm in NewvUle, Ala., is paid for, a 
government subsidy protects Ms an- 
nual spring start-up cost of $350,000. 
Over the years, be has invested 
$600,000 into his property. 

For next spring, he is installing an 
elaborate irrigation system. It will 
cost him approximately $255,000. 

But thin year, Mr. Croft may lose 
the peanut profits his livelihood de- 
pends on, for the government peanut 


subsidy is about to be canceled, and 
the $35,000 he made last year was only 
a 10 percent return on his investment 
— in a good year, he says he should 
have made $100,000. 

If this were a normal year, Mr. 
Croft would simply take out a short- 
term loan to cover his expenses. But 
this spring, money will be tight while 
interest rates are soaring. And so. 
instead of a loan, Mr. Croft will be 
forced to refinance his farm. 

Mr. Croft is in New Orleans this 
week, one of 8,000 delegates at the 
annual convention of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

If Mr. Croft's finances are pre- 
carious this winter, consider the 
plight of the small farm operator: 
Roger Wilson owns a 116-acre farm 
in Mt Sterling. Ky. He can’t afford to 
hire anyone to help him plant this 
spring, and he won't be buying a 
hayroller this year for harvesting. He 
needs both, but a hayroller costs 
$4,000, and even without it he can’t 
afford to hire help. 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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Watergate appeals 
given little hope 


ByLoclaMoa&t 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Few legal experts see any of the 
bids for either a new trial or appeals 
ending successfully far the four for- 
mer Nixon associates convicted on 
New Year’s Day. 

Grounds mentioned so far, they say, 
simply aren’t strong enough. 

Also, the statistical fact that very 
few cases are reversed at the appeals 
level and the special Intensity of 
interest in this one add to this "no 
shift” conclusion. 

“I don't think the public would 
stand for an overturned verdict In this 
case,” observes one state appeals 
judge who asked not to be named. "It 
world take a judge of extraordinary 
nerve." 

As of Jan. ?, with the deadline for 
requesting a new trial only one day 
away, only H. R. Haldeman, among 
the defendants, had so moved — on 
grounds that some of the jurors may 
have broken their quarantine by 
watching television or reading news- 
papers in their motel rooms. 

Evidence required 

Legal experts queried by the Moni- 
tor stressed that the charge would 
have to be very well substantiated to 
merit even a hearing. 

"It’s very hard to impeach the 
verdict of a jury for something other 
than that which happened in the. 
courtroom,” notes Lindsay Cowen, 
dean of the law school at Case 
Western Reserve University. "This 
would be very unusual." 

"You can't impeach a jury verdict 
by scuttlebut about whether someone 
might or might not have watched 
TV,” adds Roger Cramtan, dean of 
Cornell University Law School and a 
former U.S. assistant attorney gen- 
eral. “It’s got to be something much 
more powerful and dramatic . . . such 
as having had conversations with the 
prosecutor. . . 

Appeals, expected from all four 
men, must be filed within 10 days of 
sentencing. So far no sentencing date 
has been set. A spokesman at U.S. 


District Court notes that presentence 
investigation by probation officers is 
still under way and that "it usually 
takes about a month.” 

One argument sure to be raised in 
the appeals fight is that U.S. Judge 
John J. Sirica erred in not delaying 
the trial until at least a written 
deposition could be taken from for- 
mer President Nixon. Three of those 
convicted had subpoenaed him as a 
witness in their behalf. 

Some legal experts quoded by this 
newspaper say the unique record 
provided by. the White House tapes 
weakens that argument while others 
say that even without the tapes, the 
point Is not grounds for reversal. 

Some, such as Phil C. Neal, dean of 
the University of Chicago Law School, 
consider tire unavailability of the 
Nixon testimony “that might have 
been exonerating for one or more of 
the defendants” a "significant” legal 
point but still not one likely to lead to a 
change in the verdict 


Major ‘error’ seen 

"I think it Very well could lead to a 
reversal,” counters Frank Haddad 
Jr., a Kentucky lawyer who heads the 
National Association of Criminal De- 
tense Lawyers. He says he considers 
the decision not to delay the trial for 
the Nixon testimony "one of the most 
important errors committed,” par- 
ticularly in tiie light of the few extra 
days or weeks that might have been 
needed. 

Other key arguments expected to be 
raised on appeal will be charges that 
Judge Sirica erred in not separating 
the cases (particularly that of defen- 
dant Robert Mardian) and that there 
was prejudicial pretrial publicity 
which affected the verdict. Mast legal 
experts consider the latter point a 
strong one but again not one likely to 
lead to an overturned verdict. 

"1 think the issue was handled quite 
well at the time the jury was selected 
and I doubt it has any legal validity,” 
notes Chesterfield Smith, the Florida 
criminal lawyer who last year served 
as president of the American Bar 
Association. 


Presidents work toward closer ties 

Lebanon, Syria discuss 


common defense 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Chris tian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
Lebanon's green Befcaa Valley, be- 
tween the snow-topped mountains 
separating Damascus from the sea, 
was the setting of talks on common 
defense between the Lebanese and 
Syrian presidents Jan. 7. 

In Shtoura, near the Lebanese- 
Syrian border, Syrian President Ha- 
fez al- Assad, Lebanese President 
Soleiman Franjieh and their top ad- 
visers studied maps and intelligence 
reports concerning possible Israeli 
intentions and the contingencies of a 
possible new Arab-Israel war. 


Military aid debated 

Lebanon is the scene of an ongoing 
debate between advocates and oppo- 
nents of accepting more Syrian mili- 
tary aid and greater integration in the 
overall Arab military system, pri- 
marily to protect this country from 
Israeli attacks like those frequently 
mounted against the Palestinians 
here, or from seizure by Israel of 
territory and water resources in 
southern Lebanon. 

The main Syrian concern, as 
Syria's Air Force commander and 
Deputy Defense Minister, LL Gen. 
Najy -T fl.mil , pointed out in another 
meeting with President Franjieh a 
week earlier, is that Israeli forces 
may enter Lebanon with the purpose 
of outflanking Syrian positions an Mt. 
Herman and so cut off the western 
road to Damascus. 

Warning from Israel 

On the eve of the Shtoura meeting 
Israel Defense Minister Shimon Peres 
claimed that heavily armed guerrilla 
reinforcements equipped with anti- 
tank missiles and antiaircraft equip- 
ment had recently entered Lebanon. 
He warned Lebanon against admit- 
ting Syrian troops which he said 
Israel would regard as a hostile act. 

In reply, Lebanese Premier Rashid 
al-Solh denied that guerrilla units in 
Lebanon were armed with late-model 
missiles obtained from Syria. He said 
there were no Syrian or other non- 


Lebanese soldiers an Lebanese soil. 
Mr. Solh added that similar Israeli 
statements in the past had fore- 
shadowed Israeli "agression.” . 

Analysts here believed Mr. Peres’s 
reference was to the Palestine Liber- 
ation Army (PLA), the regular mili- 
tary force of about 9,000 men attached 
to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (FLO). Most of the PLA is 
stationed in Syria, with smaller con- 
tingents in Iraq and northern Jordan. 

After the civil war in Jordan in 1970 
and the final expulsion of most of the 
guerrillas from Jordan by King Hus- 
sein’s army in 1971, the PLA termed a 
so-called “Yarmouk Brigade” com- 
posed mainly of deserters team the 
Jordan Army, and stationed these 
near the Syrian border with Lebanon. 


Some of these PLA units, which 
fought against the Lebanese Army in 
the Lebane se-P alestinian clashes of 
May, 1973, may have been transferred 
into Lebanon, though this cannot be 
confirmed here. The Syrian-backed 
guerrilla organization, Al-Saiqa, also 
has units defending some of the 17 
Palestinian refugee camps in Leba- 
non. - 

Other issues discussed 
Eyewitnesses have -skid guerrillas 
effectively used hand-held SAM-7 
"Strela" rockets, possibly obtained 
from Syria, against attacking Israeli 
planes near Beirut last month. There 
is some evidence that they shot down 
at least one Israeli plane in a raid on 
the Sabra camp near Beirut Dec. 12. 


At the Shtoura conference, a series 
of outstanding Syrian-Lebanese i* 
sues, including the status of Syrian 
workers in Lebanon, sharing the 
O rentes River waters, and transit of 
goods between the two countries, 
which do not have regular diplomats 
relations, were touched on briefly and 
referred to committees for further 
work, informed sources said. 

Since the Lebanese-Syrian clashes 
of May, 1973. Syrian-Lebanese reia. 
tions have improved considerably. 

President Assad Is known to have a 
deep respect for President Franjieh. 
Tony Franjieh. the President's son 
and now Lebanese postal minister, is 
a close friend of Maj. Rifaat Assad, 
President Assad's brother and com- 
mander of a special Syrian Army 
commando unit. 


Civil-rights leaders face challenge 


By John Dillin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Atlanta 

Civil-rights, groups in the U.S. are 
rallying support for one of their chief 
legal weapons — the Voting Rights 
Act of 1966. 

Key portions of the law. which 
allows federal officials to oversee 
elections in certain areas of the South, 
will expire in August unless Congress 
acts. . . - 

Southern blacks are among those 
most vigorously urging extension, but 
support for renewal also is reported 
growing among Spanish-speaking 
Americans in the Southwest. 

However, at least one U.S. Senator, 
James Allen (D) of Alabama, will 
seek repeal of those provisions that 
single out the South. - •- 

Peaceful revolution admitted 

There is little doubt that the act, 
passed after a storm of controversy, 
has helped precipitate a peaceful 
political revolution for blacks in the 
South. 

Since passage, the number of ' 
elected black office holders in the XL 
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to make reduced print easily 
readable. 


Southern states has climbed from less 
than 100 in 1965 to 1.650 today- 
, Black voter registration In the 
South has increased from 2.2 million 
to 3.4 million. In Mississippi, black 
registration leaped from 6.7 . percent 
10 years ago to 63.3 percent today. 

Next week, dozens of political fig- 
ures and civil-rights leaders will 
gather In Atlanta to kick off a nation- 
wide effort to extend all previsions of 
the act. 

Key guests scheduled 

Hie Jan. 13 meeting will be key- 
noted by Mrs. Coretta Scott King, 
widow of civil-rights leader Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. Among others 
here will be U.S. Sens. Hugh Scott (R) 
of Pennsylvania, Birch Bayh (D) of 
Indiana, and former U.S. Attorney 
GeneralNicholas deB. Katzenbach. 

Supporters of renewal will be con- 
fronted with at least three serious 
questions, in the view of civil-rights 
supporters and Capitol Hill sources ; 

. • Should the act be amended to 
make it apply equally to all parts of 
the U.S. ? 

“We’re not against that," says John 
Lewis, executive director of the Voter 
Education Project, which has been 
active bi boosting the number of black 
voters. “But if the law were made 
nationwide, could the Justice Depart- 
ment handle it? " 

• Should the actZbe -‘amended to 
help Spanish-speaking people in the 
Southwest? 

“These people sure starting to stir,” 
says a congressional source. "They 
are pointing out problems in the 


Southwest that they would like to see 
Congress address. 1 ’ 

• Should all portions of the act be 
renewed, or are some goals, like voter 
registration, essentially complete? 

Security still uncertain 

"We think we're not yet at a point 
where we're certain that the right to 
vote will not again be abridged,” says 
the Rev. Calvin Morris, executive 
director of the Martin Luther King Jr. 
Center for Social Change in Atlanta. 

Some Southerners, however, chafe 
at being singled out by federal enfor- 
cers. Under the law. officials from 
Washington can register voters here, 
review many kinds of local govern- 
ment actions, and stand watch in 
polling places. 

The Justice Department during the 
last 10 years has brought 43 lawsuits 
and participated in 10 others brought 
under the act by private plaintiffs. 
Most annoying to Southern officials is 
the requirement that the Justice De- 
partment review thousands of local 
changes in voting districts, polling 
places, and even city boundaries. 

For example, when Petersburg, 
Va.. voted to annex adjoining areas, it 
was supported by both black and 
white citizens. But the added popu- 
lation would have changed the city 
from majority-black to majority- 
white. The Justice Department re- 
fused to okay the change until the city 
assured election of some black coun- 
dlmen. 

”1 believe that all states should be 
put on the same level of enforce- 
ment.” Senator Allen of Alabama 
says. 


*What Palestinians want . 


Continued from Page 1 

Mr. Yariv, like other highly placed 
officials, believes that time will prove 
PLO leader Yasser Arafat's pre- 
tensions to have been inflated and 
that the PLO will not be able to 
deliver. He reflects an the possibility 
of perhaps a seven-year-long dialogue 
with Palestinians in the occupied 
areas with King Hussein of Jordan 
conceivably coming back into the 
picture as a spokesman ter the Pales- 
tinians — a role from which the Rabat 
summit decisions disqualified him. 
Israelis believe Bing Hussein himself 
counts on this since he still sends 
funds to termer Jordanian civil ser- 
vants living under Israeli occupation 
on the West Bank. 

Yet it is hard to find evidence that 
King Hussein is still acceptable to 
West Bank Palestinians. Even figures 
hitherto known as "King’s men” on 
the West Bank — together with some 
fence-sitting Arab mayors of Arab 
towns — have made public bows in the 
direction of the PLO. Israelis say this 
is out of fear of the PLO, pointing out 
that some of these men have had their 
cars burned (presumably by the 
PLO). 

Car burned 

One of these men said his car Had 
indeed been burned — but by Commu- 
nists acting under the PLO umbrella. 
He explained that insofar as the PLO . 
had any underground organization on 
the West Bank it .existed In. the so- 
called National Front which was a 
coalition of Communists left-wing 

Baathlsts (Arab socialists).. He and 
other moderates believed that it was 
es s en ti al to bring moderating in- 
fluences into play alongside these left- 
wingers under the PLO umbrella. 
This was why he had spoken publicly' 
as he had — not out of fear — ' and this 
was why the Communists had de- 
stroyed his car. 

What about open activity on the 
West Bank In support of the PLO? Mr. 
Arafat’s appearance at the UN 
brought demonstrations, mainly by 
young peopled and the dosing of shops 
in Arab Jerusalem and' such West 
Bank towns as Nablus. To these there 
was immediate and tough' reaction by 
the Israelis — needlessly violent over- 
reaction in the view of some foreign- 
ers living there. Since then. there have 
been no demonstrations, but the view 
was expressed to this writer that 
there could be a recurrence '.oh- an . 


appropriate cue. such as the forma- 
tion of a Palestine govemment-in- 
exile. 

Underground guerrilla activity ifl 
another question. The military corre- 
spondent of the Jerusalem Post wrote 
just before Christmas of a “consid- 
erable readiness” on the West Bank 
1 ‘to take part in terrorist activities but 
a lack of organization and especially 
of sabotage equipment and weapons." 
The correspondent added: "In recent 
weeks the level of sabotage activity in 
the West Bank and Israel reached a 
peak of about double the pre-Yom 
Kippur war level, although most of it 
was ineffectual because of the limited 
means available. ’ ■ 

It is- agai n st this background that 
one should read Israeli Defense Min- 
ister Shimon Peres’s warning Jan. fl 
about reports of sophisticated weap- 
onry from Syria reaching PLO guer- 
rilla units in Lebanon ter possible use 
across the border against Israel. 


One of a series. Next: How Israelis 
react to terrorism. 
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Starting right now, you can put your money to work earning 8. 17% 
effective annual yield on one of our big new 7.75% a year savings 
- certificates. You won't be risking a thing, either. It's all government- 
guaranteed. 

Which is a lot more than you can say for gold. To start with, it won't pay 
you a nickel in interest. And to end with, gold's January 1st legalization 
is really just an invitation to a 24 karat roulette game. 

Why is it such a gamble? For a lot of reasons —most of which the 
average American probably isn't aware of. Like the 6 that follow, 
for example. 

Gold is a volatile commodity. Which simply means that the price 
of gold can react violently to practically any economic or political change. 
For example, should the U.S. decide to sell large amounts of its gold 
reserves, or should inflation slow in 1975 to the 6% rate predicted by 
many authorities, the prieeof gold could well plummet— virtually 
overnight. 

: Gold is costly to buy and sell. Don't think the rparket price of gold 

is all you're going to pay for itBetween premiums, commissions, 
markups, and the New York Sales Tax, you could easily wind up paying 
15% to 20% extra. Which means the price of gold would have to go up by 
that percentage before you could hope to break even. (But no increase in 
price will help you much if the gold you buy is counterfeit— a distinct 
possibility during any gold-buying frenzy ) 

It's the same with selling gold. The dealer who buys it from you will 
pay the market price as of the day you sell . . . not the price you paid for it. 
Then, of course, he'!! deduct his commission. And probably charge you 
an assaying fee that could be as much as $50, or more. 

The monetary threat to gold. The U.S. is working with practically 
every other nation to develop an entirely new world monetary system. 

A system in which gold may play no role at all. In fact, our government has 
already "de-monetized" its gold reserves . . . which means it has no official 
value as money. 

Who ever said gold was a smart investment? Mainly those who 
stand to profit from the gold rush. On the other hand, few professional 
' investors are into gold. In fact, indications are that gold's primary 
buyers will be Americans of modest means who mistakenly view gold 
as the ultimate answer to all economic ills. 

Like sawing off the limb you're sitting on. In addition to every- 
thing else, should large numbers of Americans buy gold, it means that 
large sums will be withdrawn from savings accounts all over the country. 

And since these savings are essential to certain aspects of a healthy 
economy . . . such as mortgage money for new homes . . . those using 
savings to buy gold could weE be damaging the very economy they 
themselves are dependent upon. 

So in the final analysis, what is your best investment? 

' Actually there are 6 of them. A full half-dozen Manhattan Savings 


Bank savings plans. They're aE government guaranteed safe, and each 
pays its own high rate of interest. 

Check the chart for fuE details. It's just about certain that at least one of 
these plans is ideal for your situation. And remember, whichever one you 
choose, you can be confident that your money is earning the highest 
savings bank interest youTl find anywhere in the state. 

Now isn't this a lot smarter way to protect your money than gold? 
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Effective annual yields are realized when principal and interest are left on deposit for a full year. All interest and 
•dividends are compounded daily and credited quarterly. 

Withdrawals from Term Savings Accounts may be made prior to maturity only with consent of the bank. Such 
withdrawals are subject to a penalty of all interest earned from day of deposit in excess of the rate payable on 
regular savings accounts at the time of withdrawal, plus a forfeiture of three month's interest at this rate 
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THE MANHMTAN SAVINGS RANK 

385 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


I enclose S for new accounts) indie 

□ 7.75% Time Savings Account. 6 or 7 years. (Minimum: $1000} 

Indicate number of years months -. — 

□ 7.50% Time Savings Account. 4 to 6 years. (Minimum: $1000) 

Indicate number or years months 

□ 6.75% Time Savings Account, 2)4to 4 years. (Minimum: $500) 

Indicate number of years months 

□ 6.50% Time Savings Account, 1 to 2 Vi years. (Minimum: $500) 

I ndica te number dt years months 

□ 5.75% Tune Savings Account. 90 days to 1 yean (Minimum: $500) 

Indicate number of days I months 

□ 5.25% Day of Deposit/Day of Withdrawal Account. 

□ 5.25% Regular Savings Account 

(Check type of account you wish): 

□ Individual Account for 

(Stenanuw. please) 

□ Trust Account for 

(Name of Beneficiary) 

□ Joint Account (Your signature) 

(Co-owner signature) 

Name .. 


new accounts) indicated. TO TRANSFER FUNDS FROM ANOTHER INSTI- 
farimun: $1000) TUTION TO THE MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK.- 

nonths Please fill out this coupon. Enc lo s e d bankbook of oc- 

Amimum: $1000) count to be transferred and mail to us. Well return your 

□oaths bankbook after the transfer is completed. 


(Rum RnnT) 


City 

Social Security No.. 


(Name of bank or savings institution from which funds 
will be transferred) 

Pay to the order of The Manhattan Savings Bank 


(Write in the amount or write "Balance of my/our 
Account") 


[Sign name{s) exactly as in passbook) 


.Dollars 


Print Name- 
Address — 


.Apt. No.. 


Important Please enclose your bankbook ’ 


When a savings bank gives you a safe alternative to gold, 

hmtS ranking Manhattan stole 

The Manhattan Savings Bank 

Manhat tan: Main Office 385 Ma diso n Avenue at 47th Street • 52 Vanderbilt Avenue at 45th Street • 99 Park Avenue at 40th Street • 186 East 86th Street at Third Avenue 

• 770 Broadway at 9th Street * 58 Bowery at Canal Street * Westchester Office: 50 Main Street, Mount Kisco, N.Y. 

Queens Office: 257-15 Union Turnpike, Glen Oaks Shopping Center, Glen Oaks. N.Y. 


Msmbet FTHC Equel Opportunity Employer 
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Balky computer halts 
stock-exchange trading 

New York 

The wheels of capitalism ground to a 
halt on the New York Stock Exchange 
Tuesday when a balky computer 
refused to cooperate. 

The computer breakdown resulted in 
the NYSE suspending trading almost 
45 minutes until technicians could get 
■ things straightened out, writes Ron 
Scherer. Monitor correspondent, it was 
the first malfunction of the year for the 
computer, which last year was 
uncooperative seven times. A back-up 
computer system that the exchange 
employs also failed to function 
correctly — thus the need for a trading 
halt. 


Moscow youth 
attend church 

Moscow 

Many young Muscovites attended 
church services Tuesday marking the 
Orthodox Christmas, despite a warning 
from the Komsomol Communist Youth 
League that it is immoral for members 
to take part in religious ceremonies. 

Elderly people were in the majority at 
churches visited by foreigners, but 
some young people both watched and 
took part in singing and chanting, 
some crossing themselves as priests 
invoked the name of God. 

As usual, the occasion went 
unmentioned in the official press, 
radio, and television, but Tass news 
agency issued a brief report in its 
foreign service on services in Moscow. 


Israeli emigration 
at highest level ever 

Jerusalem 

More than 8,000 Israelis emigrated 
from the country last year, the largest 
number to do so since the state was 
established in 1948, Mr. Pinhas Sapir. 
chairman of the Jewish Agency which 
cares for newcomers, said. 

Addressing the Economic Club here, 
he said he felt the main reason for the 
emigration of both veteran settlers and 
new immigrants was the fear of another 
war. Many of the Soviet Jews who left 
also complained of the difficulty of 
being absorbed into the social life of 
the country. 


Supporters of Jackson 
contribute $1.1 million 

Washington 

Supporters of White House hopeful 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D) of 
Washington have contributed more 



Sen. Henry Jackson 

than $1.1 million to the Jackson 
Planning Committee in its first six 
months of operation, it was announced 
Monday. 

The committee was organized last 
July to begin preparing for a 1 976 
presidential campaign by Senator 
Jackson. The Senator has not yet 
formally declared his candidacy. 


Uppmann estate split 
between Harvard, Yale 

New York 

The late political commentator Walter 
Lippmann has left most of his money to 
Harvard University, but his papers to 
Yaie University — a Solomoniike 
judgment, perhaps — from a former 
leader of the Harvard Socialist Club. 

Under terms of his will disclosed in 
Manhattan Surrogate's Court. Harvard, 


his alma mater, will receive almost 
$400,000 of his estate that is estimated 
to be worth about $500,000. Yale will 
get all his letters, diaries, notes, 
published and unpublished 
manuscripts. 

Mr. Lippmann, who passed on last 
Dec. 14, also left $50,000 each to a . 
step-daughter arid to a former ward, 
and $10,000 to his secretary. A 
graduate of Harvard College in the 
same class as the poet T. S. Eliot Mr; 
Lippmann went on to become one of 
the nation's leading political 
commentators. 


Rescue efforts started 
for sports-car firm 

London 

A young American millionaire, two 
British companies, and Arab oil- 
producing countries are reported to be 
attempting to rescue the Aston Martin 
sports car company which collapsed 
last week. 

Aston Martin, maker of some of the 
world's most exciting and expensive 
cars for more than half a century, went 
broke after being refused government 
financial aid, and has laid off its 500- 
strong labor force. 

Wealthy New York entrepeneur Peter 
Sprague toured the company's factory - 
at Newport Pagnell, central England, . 
with a view to jstaging a recovery. Mr. 
Sprague, an Aston Martin owner- 
enthusiast, was noncommittal after the 
visit, saying only: "It is too early for me 
to comment." 


Brazilian paper prints 
without censorship 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 
The Brazilian Government apparently 
has lifted its censorship of the 
newspaper O Estado de Sao Paulo, a 
constant critic of the authoritarian , 
military regime, in what is seen as a . 
liberalization move.- 
For two nights censors have not 
appeared in the newspaper’s office and 
O Estado has been published In full 
without the long columns of poetry It 
used to fill in for censored articles. 

The move coincided with-the 
newspaper’s 1 00th birthday 
celebrations, and newspaper editors 
said it remained to be seen whether the 
situation would last. 


Blacks in South Africa 
make 20% of income 

United Nations, N.Y. 

Blacks in South Africa, who make up 
70 percent of the population, receive 
20 percent of the total income, 
according to a report to the UN 
Commission for Social Development. 

The report, In a chapter headed 
"Conditions in South Africa," said the 
country's blacks occupy some 13 
percent of the land. The white 
population, which makes up about one- 
fifth of the population, receives 75 
percent of the income and occupies 
about 87 percent of the land area. The 
rest of the total income is made by 
persons of mixed race and Aslan 
origins. 


Translating frog croaks into weather forecasts 

Peking 

A peasant weather observer In central China’s Honan Province fore- 
casts the weather — by listening to the croaking of frogs. 

According to the official Hsinhua news agency, a folk proverb claims 
that “a downpour coincides with frogs croaking.” 

But veteran weather-watcher Chang Chl-tsai made careful observa- 
tions of his own, and found ft wasn't as simple as the ancients had 
thought 

He says that, if frogs croak on a fine day, it will rain in two days. If 
frogs croak after rain, ft will be fine weather. If frogs do not croak after 
successive overcast days, it will continue to rain. 

Mr. Chang has been keeping daily “weather notes” since 1959, and 
his method of combining practical experience with time-honored pro- 
verbs has enabled him to achieve an accuracy rate of 79 percent for 
short-range forecasting and 81 percent for long-range predictions, the 
Hsinhua report said. . . . v “- v ■ : ■ 



Soviet dissident says 
family is threatened 

Moscow 

Academician Andrei Sakharov said 
here that his son-in-law had been 
waylaid near Moscow Monday by two 
men, who threatened him and his 15- 



AP photo 


Andrei Sakharov 


month-old son with violence if Dr. 
Sakharov did not stop his dissident 
activities. 

The incident as reported by Dr. 
Sakharov, followed the delivery of a 
note to the family on Dec. 20, warning 
that his son-in-law, Yefrem 
Yankelevich, and his son, Matvei, could 
come to harm if the dissident physicist 
continued his “anti-national behavior." 


Uruguayan party chief 
freed, flies to Moscow 

Moscow 

1 Uruguayan Communist Party chief 
Rodney Arismendi, one of Latin 
America's most influential Marxist 
leaders, arrived in Moscow Monday 
night after being released from jail in 
Montevideo, apparently on condition 
that he leave the country. 

Mr. Arismendi, whose arrival was 
shown on Moscow television news, 
looked fit and well and posed smiling 
for Soviet photographers at the airport, 
where he was met by Mikhail 
Zimyanain. editor of the Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda, and other 
Kremlin officials. 

He apparently had been released 
from the Montevideo prison, where he 
had been held since early last year by 
the military-dominated Uruguayan 
Government together with other left- 
wing politicians. In recent months. 
Communist organizations throughout 
tiie world have been campaigning for 
his release as well as that of Chilean 
party chief Luis Corvalan. who is still 
• held by theChHean-mrtitary, regime. 


MB 


Heathrow hijack 

A gunman in Arab robes took control 
of a British Airways jetliner at Heathrow 
Airport Tuesday and threatened to 
blow it up with himself and five crew 
members unless he were allowed to 
take off with $230,000 and a parachute, 
police reported. At this writing, the 
situation was unresolved. 

Brezhnev speculation 

The mother of Soviet Communist 
Party chief Leonid Brezhnev, who 
recently postponed a visit to the Middle 
East for unexplained reasons, has 
passed on, the official Tass news 
agency said late Tuesday. The 
announcement came after more than a 
week of speculation on the reasons for 
the postponement of the Kremlin 
leader's Middle East tour. 

None of the speculation had involved 
the Russian leader's mother, but had 
run the gamut of rumors from an 
alleged illness of Mr. Breshnev. pique 
over Mr. Kissinger' s earlier successes 
in the Middle East, and an alleged 
disappointment of the Russians with 
Egypt's President Sadat. 

Food stamp question 

A final decision on the Ford 
administration proposal to charge low- 
income people more for food stamps 
has been delayed, an Agriculture 
Department spokesman confirmed. The 
announcement raised the possibility 
the administration would compromise 
on a proposed plan to charge food 
stamp recipients a flat 30 percent of 
their net income. Stamp recipients now 
pay an average of about 23 percent of 
net income, depending on the si 2 e of 
their households. 

Troop confrontation 

Some 250 Wisconsin national 
guardsmen Tuesday replaced county 
and municipal police maintaining an 
armed ring around a north woods 
religious estate occupied last week by - 
armed Menominee Indians. 

Wilson Moscow visit 

The British and Soviet Governments 
are discussing dates for a visit to 
Moscow shortly by Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson, informed sources in 
London said Tuesday. . • 


★Who belongs 
to clubs? 

Continued from Page 1 

Surveys taken through the years at 
Harvard, the University of Michigan, 
and Stanford substantiate that the 
members of one group usually belong 
to many. 

The studies also show that club 
members come mostly from upper- 
income groups with the leisure and 
from ethnic groups with the built-in 
causes. This may explain why there 
are six U.5. organizations for Byleo- 
russians and over 80 for antique car 
buffs. 

But group membership is often 
limited to these two sectors of the 
population, according to sociologist 
Herbert Hyman, so that other sectors 
lose out. 

“Although the variety ctf organiza- 
tions represents the pluralism of 
America, it by and large does not 
represent the lower groups of that 
heterogenous society, " Prof. Hyman 
says. “The people who really need the 
clout of an organization don't have 
access to such outlets. 

“The linage that great numbers of 
voluntary groups exist, where people 
can consolidate power and needs in 
order to have more clout, Just isn't 
always the case. It's by no means a 
fraudulent Image. It just doesn't work 
in this Ideal fashion.” 

Thus the First Society of Whale 
Watchers in Hawaii and New York’s 
Society of Connoisseurs in Murder are 
flourishing, while there are not 
enough organizations for what Prof. 
Hyman calls “the rank-and-file down- 
trodden” with real social needs. 

There are organizations that offer 
broad membership to other than 
upper-class or ethnic groups, such as 
Ki warns, Elks, Moose or the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

But Professor Hyman says large 
masses of poor, disadvantaged, or 
disabled do not have adequate time 
and resources for representation even 
at this level. 

Yet he also contends the United 
States is "far better off" than most 
countries, even other Western so- 
cieties. What French journalist Alexis 
de Tocquevllle wrote back In 1885 still 
applies: 

"The Americans of all ages, all 
conditions, and all dispositions con- 
stantly form associations. They have 
not only commercial and manufac- 
turing companies in which all take 
part, but associations of a thousand 
other kinds — religious, moral, 
serious, futile, restricted, enormous, 
or diminutive.” 

There Is even an organization for 
people who can't decide which organi- 
zation to join. Dedicated to the notion 
that what is true today will probably 
be false tomorrow, the American 
Tentative Society does nothing except 
entertain options. 


♦Talk of auto 

Continued from Page 1 

Chrysler is not expected to actually 
cut the sticker prices on the cars but it 
will announce each week the models 
eligible for the special customer re- 
fund. 

The company reports its December 
sales were the poorest since 1961 and 
that last year was its worst year in a' 
decade. Chrysler sold 325,000 fewer 
cars In 1974 than in 1973. 

The company already is cutting Its 
prices in the 1 form of dealer in- 
centives, although some observers 
say it Is likely that some of the 
incentive money is not being passed 
on to the consumer. 

Dealers may figure that because 
they are selling fewer cars, they 
should chalk up a higher profit on the 
cars they do sell. 

Attention getter 

More important, people just are not 
going into the dealerships, and are 
thus unaware that the cars are 
cheaper. Chrysler's proposed price 


price cuts 

rebate to the consumer Is designed to 
get the attention of the buyer. 

Automakers last fall were cau- 
tiously buoyant that the 1975 models 
would sell despite the heavy price 
rises: increases caused by hlgherr 
costs and an effort to recapture lost 
profits as a result of federal wage- 
price controls. 

The public did not buy, however, 
analysts say, because of the deep- 
ening recession. As a result, about a 
fourth of Detroit's total work force 
now Is laid off, either temporarily or 
permanently. 

December new- car saleB fell 26- 
percent from those of a year ago when 
the U.S. was in the midst of the energy 
crisis. Total 1974 sales were 22 per- 
cent under those of 1973, albeit 1973; 
was an all-time record year. 

November sales were down 34 per- 
cent below those of a year earlier. 

Most observers expect current-year 
auto sales to' range between 8.3 mil-- 
lion and 8.7 million units, Including 
about 1.8 million imports. The 1974 : 
domestic figure was 8.84 million. 


★ How best to sop up oil spills? 


Continued from Page 1 

success, and much work is involved In 
designing floating barriers to contain 
the oil and skim it off the surface. 

Concern over the use of chemicals 
to combat oil spills comes from two 
sources. One Is the poisonous effects 
of the detergents themselves, which 
manufacturers claim to have elimi- 
nated. The other is the fact that 
detergents cause more oil to mix in 
the ocean. 

The effects of spills -in the ocean 
include covering beaches with oil and 
tar that can remain for decades, 
endangering seabirds, and disrupting 
communities of marine creatures that 
live on the sea bottom. However, 
these bad effects seem limited to the 
area where the spills occur and the 
oceans apparently have a consid- 
erable ability to purify themselves by 
complex biological and chemical ac- 
tion, scientists say. 

Balls of tar 

"If the oil spills out in the middle of 
the ocean, it spreads out and begins to 
break down by natural processes,” 
explains Dr. E. Bright Wilson, the 
Harvard University chemistry pro- 
fessor who headed the Academy of 
Science panel. "But when this hap- 
pens in a confined area, it really does > 
some damage.” 

The Academy report estimates that 
the amount of petroleum going into 
the ocean due to man's activities Is 
tour times that coming from natural 
causes. As much as 300,000 tons of oil 


released by man is in the form of tar. 
balls floating cm the high seas and 
washing up on beaches in Africa,, 
southern France, and islands in the 

Tnrtiar OC68J1. 

There are Indications that certain 
sea-dwellers are sensitive to minute 
quantities of oil, the scientists say. r 
For Instance, the lobster Is attracted 
by trace amounts of petroleum. But 
whether effects of this sort have any 
long-term bad effects is not known. 

Indonesia's proposal 

The Japanese supertanker Showa 
Mara, which went aground Monday 
and has leaked an estimated 1 million 
gallons of oil Is lxi a confined stretch erf 
ocean, the Malacca Strait between 
Indonesia, Sumatra, and Malaysia. In 
1972 Indonesia proposed that tankers ■ 1 
bigger than 200,000 tons take an i 
alternate route because of the many 
shallows, but the nation has never j 
attempted to enforce such a rule. j 
Showa Maru carried 237,000 tons of 1 
crude oil. I 


Algeria raises gas price 

By Reuter 

Algiers 

Countries with new-found oil re- 
serves are not necessarily able to hold 
down prices for the valuable fuel. The 
price of gasoline in Algeria has been 
increased more than SO percent — to 
$ 1.28 per gallon for high test gasoline 
and $1.15 per gallon for regular. 


*Two plans for recycling oil dollars 


Continued from Page 1 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer, an the other hand, advocates a 
$25 billion financial "safety net” 
restricted to the industrialized oil- 
consuming nations of the West West 
Germany and the United States would 
be the principal contributors to this 
facility. 

The idea Is to give the West its own 
recycling system, one which would 
not be subject to the whims of the all 
producers and which could therefore 
be used to strengthen the consuming 
nations' hand In taiirw with the all 
producers. 

The whole matter Is likely to be 
intensely discussed at the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund meeting in 
Washington later this month. 

Before that, the nine finance min- 
isters of the European Community - 
must make up their minds as to what 
attitude to take collectively — and 
whether they can Indeed make a 
collective stand. 

They were In London Jan. 7 and 8 to 
see how far they, could go toward 
reaching an agreement . 

French attitude 

In his Martinique meeting with 
President Ford, French President 
Giscard d’Estalng is said to have 
taken a favorable attitude towards 
the Kissinger plan. But West Ger- 
many opposes the plan because It 
would have to contribute heavily to it, 
and Britain opposes it because it 
prefers to draw the oil producers 
themselves Into any recycling-scheme 
instead of trying to confront than. . 

There have been suggestions, from 
both the American and . European 
sides, that one recycling plan could 
quite comfortably coexist with ano- 
ther. But if Dr. Kissinger^ recent 
Interview with Business Week in- 


dicates his latest thinking, Europeans 
fear that he is Inclining once more 
toward confrontation rather than co- 
operation with the oil producers. 

OPEC to meet 

The oil producers, banded together 
in the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC), are 
themselves preparing a high level 
meeting in Algiers later this month. 

A glut of tankers has caused ship- 
ping rates to plummet, and Libya, 
Iraq, and Algeria are said to have had 
to lower prices by 20 to 50 cents a 
barrel to compete with Persian Gulf 
all. These are encouraging signs, 
from the consumers' viewpoint 

But little progress has been made in 
developing non -Middle East sources 
of oil. North Sea development Is 
proving so expensive and future Brit- 
ish Government policy on nation- 
alization and taxation so uncertain 
that smaller companies are having to 
drop once ambitious exploitation 
plans. 

A $2 billion project to extract oil 
from Canada's plentiful Athabascan 
tar Hft-ndn may have to be abandoned 
because of the withdrawal of a crucial 
partner, Atlantic Richfield. 

' Far the. immediate future, there 
seems no alternative to reliance an 
Middle East oil. 

Western countries must expect con- 
tinued belt-tightening far some time 
to come. But the burden does not fall 
- equally on all. 

Countries already borro w ing up to 
the hilt, like Italy, say they cannot 
'wait tot 1 Dr. Kissinger's recycling 
plan to come into effect. Their need Is 
immediate. 

Britain’s Mr. Healey, -, likewise, . 
needs a large inflow of Arab cash as 
even big corporations find thems e Ives 
running short of funds. 


* Farmers sort out troubles 


Oontiimed from Page 1 

Costs are at ah all-time high this 
year. Fertilizer that cost $105 per ton" 
last year Is expected to cost $130 this 
year. Nitrates that cost $115 last year 
are up to $185. 

For Mr. Wilson, the situation is 
grim. "I've got to get out and rent 
[open land for a. bigger Crop], and; 
expand my operations,” he said. 
"I’ve got four daughters. . . 1 My No. 
1 problem this year is money. Last 
year it was only the weather.” 

Fro Mr. Croft, a bad year in 1975 
would mean some belt tightening and 
some sacrifice for his family. But for 
Mr. Wilson, he saysr that could mean 
bankruptcy. ■ 

The fanner delegates here are 
representing some 2.4 million form 


families. They are here to; find guld- 
ancein a difficult year for farmers. 
JjSrny of the members here have 
- " received government; c rop- subsidies 
-■ for years . During the fortUe 1960’ s and , 
early 1960's, some were paid by the 
government to leave their fields fal- 
low. ■ . ■ ■ vy- • 

While their liberal counterparts at 
the . National Farmers Organization 
. and' National Farmers Union are 
. slaughtering, calves, dumping milk, 
and selling- hamburger and cheese 
direct to the consumer, nSahy AFBF 
members are calling for limitations 
ozi beef- and dairy imports -into the 
U.S. They also are asking for end 
. . to the ceiling on what they can-export 
overseas. Many members are even 
. calling, for the removal of ail price 
supports. - -•£ 


Dr. Kissinger, meanwhile, who has 
said there Is no point in having a 
produce-consumer dialogue until the 
consumers have agreed on a Joint 
policy, has already sent out in- 
vitations to selected oil-producing 
countries to attend a preli m i n a r y 
conference with the consumers. This 
must mean he has some confidence 
that major oil consumers are going to 
fall into line behind his recycling 
scheme. 

The meeting of European finance 
ministers in London's Lancaster 
House will show how for his ex- 
pectations are justified. 


★Gold flop . . . 
not a big drop 

Continued from Page 1 

[Tuesday, Treasury officials denied 
for the record any intent to prop up 
gold prices. ] 

Treasury Secretary William E. 
Simon noted Tuesday that the U.S. 
would from time to time sell some of 
its huge gold hoard. Timing would be 
determined by the market situation, 
he added. 

This amounts to a threat to gold 
speculators that the price of gold is 
not a one-way street, uphill. 

Thomas W. Wolfe, head of the 
Treasury’s office of domestic gold 
and silver operations, also sees con- 
siderable danger for the speculator in 
the basic demand-and-supply situ- 
ation of gold. 

Sharp decline in uses 

He says that high gold prices have 
resulted In a sharp decline in its usage 
for jewelry, industrial purposes (pri- 
marily electronic), and dental uses. 
Such "basic” consumption peaked at 
7.3 million ounces in the United States 
i° 1972, dropped to 6.7 million ounces 
in 1973, and slipped even, further, to 
about 5.5 million ounces last year. 

A si m ilar decline baa occurred 
worldwide. “J 

In those years, gold production has 
also slipped somewhat. It amounted 
to some 42 million ounces last year, ftfi 
calculates. That would be down 
slightly from the year before. 

" '.‘Basic” gold consumption almost 
equaled total gold output ln 1972, Mr. 
Wolfe says. But in the last two years, 
it has been some 30 percent less than 
new gold production. 

This means, the Treasury gold 
expert continues, that some 30 
ounces of gold have been bought by 
speculators, in other wards, almost 
two-thirds of a year’s production at 
gold hangs over .the market. 
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HORSES 

t How I like to watch the horses dancing: 
in the stable, while I'm swinging on a 
cable that is tied to a star. 

I like the rhyftim of their walking, it re- 
minds me of a cat that’s stalking in the 
cold, cold night. 

“ '* . • . JeffPeters. il 

Central Point, Ore. 
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THE CLOWN 



JiltLaing, 9 
Powell, Wyo. 



OF YOUNG 



Youngsters the world over share 
a common bond — Imagination. 
Among today’s “imaginings” are 
some possibles* some impossibles, 
and some just plain whiifisies- 
Other preteens are invited to 
share their explorations on any sub- 
ject they choose. We will return 
those items unused if sender pro- 
vides a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Send to Children’s Page, 
Box 353, Astor Station, Boston, MA 
02123. 



FUTURE BABY CARRIAGE 


retail price: $539 


A: Two mechanical arms are attached to the baby car- 
, riage to keep the baby content and happy with a 
bottle of milk and toys. 

B: The programming center is in the back of the car- 
riage as you can see. Put the guided path in the 
slot at the top, choose the speed you want the car- 
riage to go, and turn it on. 

C: This lever controls the height of the carriage. On 
rainy days bring the top down. 

D: This is for your baby’s listening pleasure. On the 

.. programming center turn the wheel in the lower 
right-hand comer for choice of songs. The music 
will soothe your baby. 

E: This arm Is used to change diapers. When the dia- 
' per has been changed, It is disposed of in Box F. 

G: These are the brakes. 

H:. This is your baby's protection unit It gets rid of all 
pests. The pests are found with radar (marked I). 

Edgar McCall 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HAPPINESS 

Happiness is bright yellow. 

It smells like gingerbread, 

And tastes like sugar. 

It sounds like Stars and Stripes Forever, 
And feels like you want to get up 
and march around the room. 

Chris Pierson, 10 
■ Geneva, ill. 


xmposifL* 



Of cat 




This is a picture Of a sa i l b oa t , with Its sad down, going through rough weather, 
The boat has gravel in’ the bottom to keep It leveL 


5V* 


Malcolm Pearson, 6 
Victoria, B.C. 


THE JESTER 

Tj^jos hr* M&ter 

| : -JalkA Oibocft jie, \Je&h 

je. aiot/'h .tic. 

{ . Ac- Me<L ft &esi~ M 

1h& j*5rl*r y 

Hat 

UJou 1 (L -finally .. &e -famor/wj 
IT. yot/ never 

Tamar Gendler, 8% 

( - Andover, Mass. 


MARTIAN CITY ON WHEELS 



Oystein Holme, 9 
Oslo 


THE HAPPENING 

The cool, damp, peaceful breath 
Of the water, 

Sleeps at my side as I wait for 
the happening. 

Off in the distance I see a . 

Lighthouse with a glaring light 
But not for long. 

Something is going to happen. 

Now after an eternity. 

Short but beautiful glares 
Seem to shoot from the east. 

The clouds take up the beautiful 

Flashes, reflecting them from the sun. 

. Like a conductor passing the same 

Melody from instrument to instrument. 
The sleepy water absorbs the 
Beautiful glares and seems 
To magnify and beautify them. 

And now as if a whole orchestra 
Had taken up the melody. 

The sun with aii rts power. 

Majesty, and splendor gracefully rises 
To a noble ball of fire. 

Minutes pass (ike seconds now, 

All things seem to be alive and awake, 

And; I have seen nature’s most 
Miraculous beginning. 

From a poem 
by Amy P. Hawkes, 12 
Marblehead, Mass. 


RUN FREE 

The child that wanders 
in the woods feels so free. 

The child that runs 
to her family. 

She eats with her family and jokes — 

She says shell be back in a while. 

She walks a ways, 
then runs free. 

Linda Mundschenk, 11 
Remsen, N.Y. 


FACE 



Sangita Chandra, 2 
Cambridge, Mass. 



James White, Grade 5 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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The no-gimmick Iceman leads the Vikings 


By Phil Elder kin 

In the eight years that Bud 
Grant has coached the Minnesota 
Vikings, he has always had a 
remarkable rapport with his play- 
ers. They not only like him, but 
produce for him. 

7et they are motivated mare by 
his thoroughness and complete 
game plan than by his wards. 
They seem to feel he will In- 
stinctively do the right thing In 
Sunday's Super Bowl against the 
Pittsburgh Steelers In New Or- 
leans. 

Grant has never worked to 
charm the press. He has none of 
the late Vince Lombardi’s mys- 
tique. George Allen’s flair for 
quotes, or Lou Saban's friendly 
give-and-take sessions with the 
media. Instead he answers re- 
porter's questions much like Tom 
Landry of the Dallas Cowboys — 
quietly, briefly and with no emo- 
tion. Just call him the Iceman. 

Bud's strength Is In the commu- 
nication he has with his players, 
his attention to details, and the 
careful manner in which he dele- 
gates certain areas of authority to 
his assistant coaches. 

The Vikings are not a gimmick 
team simply because Grant Is not 
a gimmick coach. Minnesota 
sticks very much to fundamentals 
in the way it blocks, tackles and 
pursues. They probably gang 
tackle as much as any club In the 
National Football League and this 
does not happen unless a team is 
doing most of the right things. 

Minnesota moves strength with 
strength. It has, In a sense, 
updated the book on how to block, 
tackle and pursue. Its defenses 
are standard pro sets that work 
because of good execution rather 
than camouflage. 

Offensively, Grant's version of 
the off-tackle play Is as dull as 
Lombardi's was — but with re- 



Fran Tarkenton with football 


AP photo 


How Minnesota protects its QB (left) 


suits almost as good. And the pass 
patterns his receivers take to get 
open can be found in any football 
textbook — minus the options, of 
course. 

A team like this la hard to fool 
because it rarely takes the fake. 
Its discipline is self-evident to any 
rival coach. And since the Vikings 
do not expect to win easily, they 
come out every Sunday mentally 
geared to play 60 minutes of tough 
football. 

They may pay a price physi- 
cally for what they do, but they 
also exact one from their opposi- 
tion. 

Grant does deviate from stan- 


dard operating procedure on one 
point In his offense. He allows his 
quarterback, Fran Tarkenton. 
the personal luxury of scrambling 
out of the pocket on broken plays 
and under certain pre-arranged 
circumstances. 

This Is done partly because 
Tarkenton is so good at It and 
partly because It makes rival- 
linebackers check twice before 
committing themSelves to the 
outside. And any time a QB can 
freeze a linebacker, he is buying 
precious extra seconds for him- 
self and his primary receiver. 

Although Minnesota has a mas- 
ter pool -of maybe 800 plays. 


seldom are more than 30 used In 
any one game. And sometimes 
that figure can dip by 10 or even 
15 If the Vikings' offense Is suc- 
cessful right away and rival de- 
fenses are slow to adjust. 

Lombardi’s Green Bay Packers 
used to run the same plays over 
and over again and they worked 
because of superb execution. Min- 
nesota does not have that kind of 
personnel or reputation. But if 
Tarkenton discovers early that 

Change of pace 

Pittsburgh Is having -trouble stop- 
ping a certain play, you can be 
sure he is not going to use it just 
once or twice and then discard It. 

Grant, because he never wants 
to be out of touch with his roof-box 
coaches, stands on the sidelines 
■and wears a telephone headset 
during every Viking game. 

"The coach who doesn't wear a 
headset is constantly looking 
around for the assistant who does 
and I don’t .want that,” Bud 
explained. "You can't run a foot- 
ball team properly without know- 
ing what the other team is doing 
as well as yourself. And I don’t 
want that information relayed to 
me through somebody else. I 
want to hear it direct, so that m 
know how to react to it.” 

Grant is so quietly different 
from his predecessor at Min- 
nesota (the highly emotional Nor- 
man Van Broeklin) that at first 
Us players had trouble recogniz- 
ing his voice. 

"He didn't say much, but he 
wouldn’t tolerate mistakes, ei- 
ther,” said Viking Mick Ting- 
elhoff. "If he looked at you in a 
certain way, you knew you were 
doing something wrong. Anyway, 
he got us to play four strong 
periods of football and that's 
when the wins began to come.” 


NCAA championships 
in works for women 


By the Associated Press 

Washington 

The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association will begin a pilot pro- 
gram, possibly this spring, to develop 
national sports championships for 
women comparable to those now 
sanctioned tor men. 

The NCAA Council, the organiza- 
tion’s policymaking body, has di- 
rected the NCAA's Committee on 
Women’s Intercollegiate Athletics to 
embark on such a program. 

This move is expected to draw fire 
from the Association for Inter- 
collegiate Athletics for Women, the 
major collegiate body for female 
athletes which is not part of the 
NCAA. 

The action came during the 69th 
annual NCAA convention here. 

February report due 

David Swank of Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, council member and women’s 
sports committee chairman, said his 
group hoped to develop a pilot pro- 
gram in time for this spring’s men’s 
track and field and tennis champion- 
ships. 

Swank also' said the committee 
would discuss recommendations for 
championships in 10 other sports over 
the next three years: cross country, 
golf, and basketball next year, field 
hockey, gymnastics, and softball the 
following year and badminton, skiing, 
swimming, and volleyball in the third 
year. 

Hte emphasized, however, that his 
committee will concentrate for the 
time' being on track and field and 
tennis and that future possible cham- 
pionships are only suggestions. 

The NCAA action comes at a time 
when colleges are being pressured by 
court decisions and the federal gov- 
ernment to place a greater emphasis 
on women's athletics to make them 


comparable to those now' provided f 0P 
men. 

However, Swank said the NCAA's 
action was taken only partly as a 
result of the forthcoming implemen- 
tation of Title IX, the Controversial 
federal regulation which essentially 
calls for equal treatment for men and 
women in collegiate sports. 

"The pressures the NCAA has felt 
have been from society," he said. 

In Houston, where the Association 
for Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women is meeting. Dr. Lee Morrison 
of Madison College. AIAW president, 
expressed shock and disappointment 
when newsmen informed her of the 
NCAA action. 

■•We have been trying to work with 
the NCAA to iron out some of the 
problems common to women’s athlet- 
ics," she said In a telephone inter- 
view. “If this program is intended to 
replace ones women have developed, 
1 would be very concerned and upset 

Guidelines being set 

"I would say they are trying to 
infringe upon opportunities women 
have provided for women." Dr. Mor- 
rison said. 

In a related development, the for- 
mer president of the AIAW told a 
convention of the College Athletic 
Business Managers Association here 
that most colleges have delayed af- 
firmative action on recruiting of 
women athletes. 

Dr. Carole Oglesby said colleges 
claim to have no obligation to act until 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare publishes guidelines. 
These guidelines are now being com- 
pleted. 

"The law forbidding discrimination 
was passed in 1972. Elaborate guide 
lines are not necessary to indicate 
that, when 50 percent of the student 
body Is female, having five percent ai 
the athletic budget for women's 
sports is inequitable." she said. 


HELP WANTED 








AT THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CENTER 

Anyone who has worked a summer for The Mother 
Church can tell you. It's a rewarding, growing 
experience. College students from all over the world 
come here to help and to see their church at work, 
if you're in college, why not apply to join us in a career- 
oriented job this summer? ‘ 

To qualify, you must be a member of The Mother 
Church, a branch church or a Christian Science college 
organization, and you should be free to work at least 
three full months. 

If you are not a United States citizen, you will need an 
F-1 or J-1 visa and a letter of permission from your 
university or from the U.S. Immigration Service in order 
to apply. 

Send us the coupon below right away. We'll send you 
an application form, which you should return to us 
postmarked by February 28. 

Betty J. Brooks, Employment Representative 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center 

Boston, MA 02115 

Please send me an application for summer employment at 
The Mother Church. 


College 


HELP WANTED 

SECRETARY 

\ Immediate opening available In down- 
town Boston lor an experienced secre- 
tary in s mail international consulting 
firm. Pleasant office In modernized his- 
toric building dn the waterfront in 
Lewis Wharf area. Excellent typing on 
I.B.M. executive typewriter necessary. 
Write details to Box Q-44, One Norway 
St. Boston. MA 02115. 

MOTHER'S HELPER, UVE-IN LIGHT 

W housekeeping, child care. Need de- 
pendable. experienced, neat person 
who loves children. Private room, bath. 
(914) 867-2741. 6 PhlSps Lane, Rye. 
N.Y. 


TEXAS REFINERY CORP. OFFERS 
PLENTY OF MONEY plus cash bo- 
nuses, fringe benefits to mature incfl- 
vtdual in your area. Regardless of ex- 
perience. airmail W. I. Pate, Pres.. 
Texas Refinery Corp., Box 711. Fort 
Worth. TX 761 01. 


Mailing address 


State/ Country 


AMNESTY? 

Are you seeking an opportunity to re- 
turn to Ihe U.S.A.? If you are a member 
ol The First Church of Christ. Scientist 
or one of its branches, consider Twef- ] 
veacres. We are approved and have I 
worked successfully with Alternate i 
Service men. Accredited by The De- 
partment ot Care to serve those , 
presently considered mentally retarded 
relying on Christian Science for heal- j 
ing. Write or phone: Bob Koehler. Ad- 
ministrator, 11455 Clayton Rd., San 
Jose . CA 95157 (408) 258-S635. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
Nurse. In beautiful San Diego, we have 
a lovely 22 bed sanatorium, aB rooms 
with pnvate bath, very fine start and 
good working conditions. The qualities 
we are seeking are compassion, joy, vi- 
tality. The graduate nurse will be called 
upon to supervise on a rotation basis. 
Please can collect (714) 562-3179 or 
write SUNLAND HOME, 4135 54th 
Place. San Diego. CA 92105. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 

Uva m Lovely Lake County while 
serving at hiu Top Sanatorium. Aba 
openings for training as Nurses' Aides. 
Uve on or off premises. Write or cafl 
lor details Superintendent HILL TOP 
SANATORIUM, P.Q. Bex 87. Lake 
Bluff. IL 60044, or can collect (312) 
295-1550. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

■ NOW... NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

In a proven sales field. Learn the re- 
warring business of helping people 
plan their financial futures — In our ex- 
clusive new training program. IDS now 
backs you from the start with- tialhMg 
salary Of top commissions. AS. a 
trained IDS Specialist you wiH have 
our BO years, of know-how and ex- 
perience behind you. With IDS you Bve 
where you wish and set your own 
hours. Your Income goes as high as 
your efforts and abfiities allow, . and 
those who prove themselves advance 
rapidly to management Training starts 


soon throughout the country. M you 
want to be one of the first In tn« dy- 
namic new program, write INVESTORS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
nurses, practical nurses & nurses aide, 
needed to strengthen our healing mis- 
sion. Sm. nursing home tor Christian 
Scientists. Qtrs. meals, laundry facil- 
ities turn. Trans, to planes & trains. 

Peaceful secure environment. Call col- 
lect (6i6) 471-4361 or write The Ra- 
vines, P.O. Box 70. Berrien Springs, Ml 
49103. 

WORK AMD RESIDE AT TENACRE 
in a loving, harmonious atmosphere, 
good pay, comfortable quarters, norv 
conlributory pension plan and fringe 
benefits. Earn whRe training as a 
Nurse’s A We. Experienced nurses also 
welcome. Ago no factor. Write/Call 
(609) 921-8000. TENACRE. a nursing 
faculty for Christian Scientists employ- 
ing a staff of more than 140. P.O. Box 
632, Princeton. NJ 08S4Q. 

MIAMI, FLA. NEEDS CHRISTIAN 
Science Graduate Nurse for waU estab- 
lished visiting nurse service. 5-doy-wfc.. 
perm. opp. to have sunny dime, and 
prox. to beautiful day-star care fee. 
Write VNSCS Dade Co., P.O. Box 
1084. So. Miami, FL 33143 or call 665- 
4667, 

DAY HOUSEKEEPER. EXPERIENCED 
preferred- To work In Belmont Hill 
home. 40 hr. week Must be respon- 
sible and able to work alone. Ref. nec- 
essary. Good pay 4 benefits. (817) 
469-2533. (Mess.) 


Worth. TX 76101. 

BOOKKEEPER. FULL CHARGE 
through statements and taxes. Ex- 
perience required. Full time. Send re- 
sume and salary requirements. Berke- 
ley Had School, 300 North Swall Dr., 
Beverly Hills. C A 90211. 


PERMANENT PART-TIME 

Office help needed. Answering phone, 
some typing. Prefer toe. resident 8:45- 
1:00 Mon.-Fri. Call (617) 491-2359 


CUSTODIAN -FULL TIME 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, Ar- 
cadia . CA 91006. Apply to Clerk. 100 
Wast Duarte Road. (213) 447-2541 . 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED EDITOR (JUVENILE 
books) seeking change. Responsible, 
capable, cheerful. Also know produc- 
tion. promotion, advertising, subsidiary 
rts,, art 8 layout New York area. Reply 
Box G-43, One Norway St, Boston. MA 
02115. ; 

CAN WE MEET EACH OTHER'S 

NEED? We're returning to S.T. LOUIS 
and I need a challenging, meaningful 
job that needs me. I'm well-educated, 
intelligent honest articulate, young,, 
and hard-working. I'm experienced In 
Management & Organizational Devel- 
opment as well as Government & Edu- 
cation. Richard Tfltthorel, (207) 623- 
8429, Me. (314) 961-6223, Mo. Rte. 1. 
Readfletd, ME 04355. 

RELIABLE YOUNG MARRIED MAN 
with livestock experience seeks em- 
ployment on a ranch. Fast Jeamer, 
hard worker, college educated. Refer- 
ences. (714) 280-3017. 4205 Alta dona 
Ave. *14, SAN DIEGO, CA 921 IS. 

ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER: AMER- 

lean degrees, some EngEsh training & 
experience; desires situation offering 
tun choir system, development music 
program tor various age groups; plans 
and salary flexible - enthusiasm unlim- 
ited. Detailed information exchanged. 
Write: Box 4, Simsbury, Connecticut 
06035. 

RESPONSIBLE RETIRED PROFES- 
Stonal coupte make frequent tr$a to 
Europe, Asia at own expense. Consid- 
erable monetary savings could be real- 
bed tv having us represent you. Ref. 
Write Box G-41, One Norway St. Bos- 
ton, MA 02115. 

BHCKMASON - BUILDER WANTS 
work. Exp. in tiptoes., ramodeflng, ad- 
ditions, entire projects. The price Is 
right Have oar. Wffl travel. Uve In. Mr. 
Craig. P.O. Box 261, Lexington Park, 
MD 20653. 

EDUCATORS WANTED 

TEACHERS ALL LEVELS 

Foreign & Domestic Teachers. Box 
1063, Vancouver, Washington 98660. 
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DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, Unit 60 - 
19A IDS Tower, Minneapolis. Ml 55402. 

NEWSPAPER OPPORTUNITY FOR 
working partner In established chain 
serving prosperous New England mar- 
ket $250M Investment required. Ideal, 
depression-proof business for the ex- 
ecutive “on the move" or early retiree 
who wants senior management posi- 
tion plus time to enjoy Ole. Excellent 
supportive management . wffl remain. 
Box G42, One Norway St. Boston, MA 
021 IS. -■■■ 

BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
$10,000 a yr. & more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles published In natT maga- 
zines. Send for Information. Hartley, 
Dept 2, 5020 Winding Way. Sacra- 
mento, CA 95841. 

•MPOHT-EXPORT OPPORT., PRORT- 
abie world-wide mail order bus. from 
home, without capital or travel abroad. 
We ship plan for no risk exam.. Exp. 
unnec. Free report. MelDnger, Dept H- 
133C. Woodtand Hills. CA 91364. 


REAL ESTATE 


MIDWEST 

LAND FOR SALE 

100 ACRES, ALL TILLABLE, V, MILE 
blacktop road frontage. Highly produc- 
tive. Previous Marion County com con- 
test winner. Close to Forbes State Pk. 
Priced at $1.050 /acre. Cash or con- 
tract Larry Lay, R. R. 3, Kinmundy, IL 
62854.(618)547-7162. 


CALIFORNIA 

LEISURE WORLD 2%-YR^OLD 
condominium. 2 bdrm., 2 bth. Spec- 
tacular unobstructed view ofgotf 
course and distant mts. FEATURING 
gale security, free local bus, flower 1 
garden 4 dub houses. MUCH MORE: , 
PRICE $45,000. CALL (714) B37-8287 
OR WRITE, NICHOLS. 3105 VIA SE- 
RENA SOUTH LAGUNA HILLS, CA 
92653. 

.FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 

"Pereonalzed Real Estate Service In 
the Pacific Palisades since 184$. "'859 
Swarthmore, Pacific Palisades. T w. 

(213) GL 4-5531. . 

RUTH MILLER, REALTOR SERVING 
the San Fernando Valley. (213) 986- 
7376, Suite -204, 13440 Ventura Blvd.. 
Sherman Oaks, Caw. __ 

-TARZANA4ENCW0-VTO0DUND HILLS 
Betty or Rod MacDonald. Shamrock 
Realty, 6521 Reseda Blvd., Tarzana, 
CA 91356. Please call (213) 881-2516. 

ORANGE COUNTY (ANAHEIM & VIC.) 

Ask tor TRUDY PIRT or PHYLLIS 
BOYDSTUN, Leatherby Realty. 702 W. 
Lincoln, Anaheim. Ph. (714) 772-1552. 


PIEDMONT, CAJ UNIQUE CUSTOM- 
deslgned. View. A bdrm., 3 bath. 
Owner financed. S90.QOQ. $20,000 
cash down. 9% per annum. Prin. only, 

(415) 530-7917. For Sale As is. 

RANCHO, CALIF. 3 BIL, 2 BATH. 
Family room, on Lake Front In Rdllcho, . 
Cafif. $41,000 8K% F.HJV. John 
Rhodes. 30305 Meraloma. Temecula,. 

CA 92390, (714) 676-8235. 

38 ACRES RUSSIAN RIVER AREA 
Lovely views, secluded valley give pri- 
vacy, relaxation. Marketable timber, 
cordwood. Property may be quartered. 
$75.000. (415) 564-6520 fCaBf.l 


LAKE TAHOE, INCLINE. DELUXE 
duplex. Ea. sleeps 8-16. Family rm., 
Bvrm., 2 bathe. Golf, skiing nearby. M. 
Mathewson, 1008 Oak HHI Rd., La- 
fayette. CA 94549. (415) 283-6807. 


REAL ESTATE 


NORTHWEST 

EXCHANGE SPECIALIST 

RICHARD BOYER, - Realtor. Multiple 
Listing Service. 12321 N.E. GQsan. 
Portland. 255-1774. BOYER & COX, 
INC. (Ore.) : 1 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU - MAKIKt DISTRICT, 
2 txtims-. 1 bath condominium. $42,000 
or $325 per month with option to buy. 
Owner. (503) 773-2639 Medford, Ore., 
or (806)521-5703 Honolulu. Ha. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

WINTER PARK. LARGE 3-B.R. 
2 bath, fenced, Fla. room, patio, citrus 
trees. E. Hatter, 2842 Multord Ave., Or- 
lando. FL 32803. (305) 628-2005. 


automobile repairing - _ 

ALL MAKES & MODELS 

bid. foreign. Hermann Beasler, 5001 
WBshira Blvd. at Highland Ave., Los 
Angeles. Guff Station. 937-9338 (Caflf.) 

AUTOMOBILES WANTED 
WANTED TO BUY ’57 OR *58 
Speedster Porsche also ’65 Porsche - 
rust free bodies. (415) 365-0869- or 
write; C. L Neubauer, 990 Laurel St. 
San Carlos. CA 94025. 


RENTALS 


. ROOM A BOARD WANTED 
N-Y. WOMAN OF CULTURE SEEKS' 
temporary board & room in quiet 
warm, comfortable home In So. Florida 
or other warm climate. Private bath.. If 
possible. Kind, intelligent atmosphere a 
must Arl rate/ exchanged. Box S-3. 
588 Stir Ave„ MY.C. 10036. 

- RESORT RENTALS 
KEY BISCAYNE, FLORIDA, ONE 
story single home, 4 bedrooms. 3 
baths, enclosed pool, beech dub mem- 
bership season or yearly. Box 218 VH- 
lanova. PA 19085. (215) LA 5-8843. 
eves. LA 5-3743. . 

HOMES TO SHARE 
LADY WISHES TO SHARE HER 
single home or possible rant same. Lo- 
cation south of Boston, about 12 miles. 
References required. Phone after 12 


. ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 
COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. AB rooms A/C. $9 


ARTISTS 

EXPERIENCED ARTIST, PAINTINGS 
Any size, floral, landscapes, still life. 
Commi ss ions happily accepted to con- 
form with Interior decorating. Phone 
(503) 899-1983. Box 600. Jacksonville, 
OR 97S3Q. 

\ BEAUTY SERVICES 
ARE' YOU A PERFECTIONIST? 
“3 Steps to Beauty" samples give you 
basic complexion care with meaningful 
resrits. Send $1 to MERLE NORMAN. 
18A Maple St. Summit. NJ 07901. 


COINS AMD STAMPS 

PHILATELIC INVENTORY 

Made Easy. Use Master-sheets to 
make continuous record for revalue. 
Insurance, or estate appraisal. 52.50 

S eek or M.O.) Indiana, add tax. 

IN 4&OB 1 004,98 W8W J - afa y® ne ' 
ELECTRICIAN 

NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 


Single, $12 Double. N. E. Hospitafity. Anpetes. CallfoniJa. Cqn us for all 
Real Guest Home, 428 Main St. Wal- tro«.ofatattrfcaJ work. 935-1144. 271- 


Itham. Mask. (611 


1231 . AI work guaranteed. 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET FURNITURE WANTED 

SIESTA KEY, SARASOTA, FLA. “ cCTATCC UNTinilcc 

2 bdrm., 2 be., beach front condo, htd. _ _■ tSIAlfcS— ANIlqUbo 

pool. $265 wk. OR 1 bdrm.. 1 ba. $220. Furniture, Oriental Ruga, AppHances. 
wk. (2 wk. min.). 6481 Kirby Woods cash paid. Mr. Shambaugh, 

Drive. Mis., m 38 138. (901)767-1992. Los Angeles. CA. Phone (213) 462- 


Drive. Mis.. TO. 38138. (901) 


-1992. | Los Angeles, CA. Phone (213) 462- 


SAN CLEMENTE CALIF. ON BEACH rinnCMlMri 

2 BR. 3 BATH LUXURY UNIT com- GARDENING 

3 mo - GENERAL house and garden 

min. $400. mo. (71 4) 54*4§4<L. Odd Jobs. Larkinson Brothers. San 

Frandsoo. (415) 584-3007. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 
UPPER RIDGEWOOD, OUEENS. N.Y. 
Pleasant room with kitchen, bath to 
share. Business person. Conv. to 
transp. References. (212) HY 7-4719 
. after 6:30 p.m. I 


BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. - 
Sunny, charming studio. Lg- high ceR- 
higed lhmn., aep. kit w/wkjdow, dress- 
ing rm. tile bath, 2 lg. closets. Mar. 1 or 
earier. $2l5/mo. (617) 267-5275 AM. 
6 eyes. ^ ; 

NEW YORK CITY 

2tt rm fumd. studio, sep. kit. East side 
luxury bldg. 24 hr. drain. Available 3 
mono, or longer to responsible busi- 
ness or prof, woman. No smoking, 
drinking. $250 monthly. (914) 723- 
9373 . . 

BEL-AIR, CALIF. 2 BDRM. 1 
ba. Fireplace, balcony, scenic & sunny. 
Hardwood floors. Redecorat ed. A dutte. 
no pets. Near churches. 1 $270. mo. 
472 - 9916 . 

APARTMENTS FURNISHED 

BOSTON- 462 BEACON STREET 

1 bedrm. luxury apt 2nd floor front 
Uvrm. w/Frpl. 8 bay window, tfle bath, 
mod. kit, garb. d!op. (617) 536-2249. 



HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 
FAMILY SKI CHALET AT KEY- 
stone. Col. Secluded, spacious, V4 ml. 
from Keystone Hft Easy drive to Breck- 
enridga. Arapahoe, Copper Mt &. VaH. 
Cross (dry. trails at door. Ideal for 1 or 
2 famifles or several couples. Com- 
pletely equipped. Write H. M. Paulson. 
Rt 2. Box 16QG, Barrington, IL 60010 
or caB (312)426-2965 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 

HOLLY SCHAFFER'S 

Retreat lor Elderly Christian Scientists. 
Inspirational View of HIBs and Coun- 
tryside. Individual Attention. Phone 
(714) 639-0672. 12621 Clrcuia Pan- 
orama. Santa Ana, Calif. 

HAVENMJRST, A NURSING HOME 
for Christian Scientists. Various Acco- 
modations Available. 1831 San Marino 
St.. Oxnard, CA 9303a Telephone 
(80S) 483-3214. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ORGAN. WURUTZER CONCERT 
Model 4700. Excellent Condft. AGO 
specifications. S4.500. Write CSM, Box 
S-5, 332 N. Michigan. Chicago. U. 
60601. 

NURSING SERVICE - 

VISITING NURSE SERVICE -ri 
For Christian Scientists in Greater Cfu-_ 
cago area. Serving Chicago and South 
and West suburbs. Phone 383-2322. 

PAINTING AND DECORATING . 

JOHN E. LEWIS - 876-7318 

Painting — Paperhanging — Firm work. 
Expert color coordination - Matching: 
Los Angeles. Calif Lie. 2 1 2820- C 33. 


FRED J. YOUNG - 47Z-3743 

Painting and paperhanging. Residential 
and churches. Los Angeles and San 
Fernando Valley. (2131 473-1 730- 

PIANOS & ORGANS 

SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY - LOW- 
rey and Yamaha Organs. Stairway. 
Yamaha, and Lowrey Pianos. 1907 N. 
Main. Santa Ana.. CaKf. 547-6056. Es- 
taMjahed 1914. 

RETIREMENT HOMES 
SCmjATE, MASS. - GRACIOUS . 
oceanfront home for Christian Scien- 
tists. Lg. bdrms.. excel, food, laundry, 
transp. to church, shopping 
Couple /single, man/woman. Harmony 
House. Decker 6 Elizabeth Russell.. 
(6t7) 545-0247. 70 Crescent A*s_ 
0Z066. 


HUGS 

ORIENTAL RUGS WAN TED- US ED 
Courteous European win pay cash. For 
example 9x12 Kashan $2,000, 9x12 
Kermansha Si .500. 9xi2 Sarokh S700, 
6x4 Caucasian S600, 7x4 Antique SW 
$3,000. 9x12 Antique Silk $10,008 
Please can collect (213) 874-2642 or 
write John Martin, 8166 Melrose Ave.. ' 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


APARTMENTS TO SUBLET 
53RD STREET OFF FtfTH AVENUE 
Large, handsome turn. studio 
w/flrepiacft. Sunny view, avaflabto Jan. 
17-AprB 21. $269 man. (212) 581-7683. 

(N-Y.) . 

APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
SINGLE MAN WHJ. SHARE WITH 
same. Lge. 2 bdrm. a/c Mev. apt in 
Va. Res. area. Near Wash., D.C. Conv. 
to Church of Christ. Scientist (70S) 
354-2767. 

YOUNG WOMAN TO SHARE HER 
Manhattan apL with same Reasonable 
rent Good location. 'Own room. Res: 
£21 2)^ 672-3786 /Work; (21 2^ 48M744. 

HOUSES FURNISHED . 
LAJOLLA, CALIF. 2 BEDRMS, 2 
baths, Bv.. den ,-dining, garage. F/p. 
grand piano, w/w carpeting, fenced 
yd. No pats. 5355/mo., 1 -yr. lease. 
Available now. (714) 459-7634. 


HOUSES TO LET 

PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIF. 

turn, guest house In beautihti sur- 
roundings. Utilities Included. Business- 
man or women preferred. $?8S. per 
mo. (213) 454-7777. 

1800 SO. FT. HOME, ACRE, 
fruit trees, 6 mo. leese, Feb. -Aug. $250 
mo. includes cleaning, gardener. Care 
for colite while we travel. Edge Lbs 
Angeles. 22942 Dotorosa. Woodbuid 
HflS. CA 91384. (213) 347-8998. . 


CHATHAM COTTAGES - FULL 
housekeeping facilities — maid service 
— swimming — pool & beach nearby — 
5 minutes from Doctor's Cave — 
weekly & monthly rentals. Box 312, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, W.L Tel. 952- 
4564. 

; SANIBEL ISLAND, S.W. FLA. 

New 2 bdrm,, 2 bath, furnished apt 
Gulf view, heated pool, .tennis, golf 
nearby. $230 weekly . Phone (312) 
448-0588. 

PAYING GUESTS 

GOING SOUTH? OR NORTH? NEW 
lovely Ramada inn and Ramada Camp 
Inn w/Aunt Sarahs Pancake & Steak 
House on 1-95. 75 miles south of Wash- 
ington. D.C. For reservation phone toll- 
free (MO) 228:2828 or write Ramada 
.Inn, Carmel Church. VA 22546. 


INSURANCE 

SUNDQUIST, WINTERROTH & FIRTH 

Commercial. Home Owners, Auto, Life. 
900 E. Katana Ave. Orange, California 
(714) 633-3871. From Beach area 542- 


MISCELLAAIEOUS SERVICE 

K OR BUS GLASS SINCE 1907 
Aluminum windows. Mirrors. Table and 
Desk Tope, Store Fronts, Skylights. 24 
Hr. Emergency Sendee. AH Unde of 
glas s replaced. SAN FRANCISCO (362- 
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1 ANTIQUES 

“WE FD IT DAMAGED VALUABLES 
expertiy: Dote, China, Glass, Crystal, 
Pottery, Porcelain, Bisque, Jasperware, 
Carnival, etc. -Write. for free informa--! 
tiorr. "My Grandfather's- Shop,?* lkl, i 
940 Sligo Ave- Silver Spring. MD j 
20910. 1 | 

ANTIQUES WANTED 

COLLECTOR SEEKS DEFUNCT RAIL- 
road & Mining Stock Certificates. One 
or heaps! Poor/Moody RR Manuals 
too. Try me! Quick -replfes. Greerrawatt; 
8239. Oe Adqlena, Rosemead, CA 
91770. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 

' NOBLE R. STEVES, INC. 

I deem K a privilege to offer a Local 
and Long Dbstgncc Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van 
Lines. 2* Sharp Street, Boston. MA 
02124,:Taiepnone TA 5-24QQ, 

E. A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 
Moving - Storage - Packing - Office 
Moving — Shipping. Agents tor: Whea- 
ton van Lines, inc- 6 Howard Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 


BA^CIIIES VAN & STORAGE CO.- ' 

AgenfiMQreyhound Van Unes. Santa 
MortcerCaW. EX S-3834. 


& 





BEAUTY SERVICES 

■ VANOA BEAUTY COUNSELOR 

Mrs. Norah Gibson, 14 Gamutt' Gw- - 
dens. Putney. London. SW15 6NE. 1 
Telephone 01 -7B8 4132. 


FLATS TO LET 

PUTNEY. LONDON S.W. 15 
tornlshed flat (quiet house): 2 rms., 
Jutoh. (Fridge, .cooker), share bethnn- 
hafl tel. convert, transp, 10 pounds sfr 
p.w. flatlet ateo avail. Teh 01-788 9060. 


; FOR SALE : 

_ FOR SALE ON MERSEYSIDE v 

Four Otto and eight Watercolours by »• 
cm artist, with original mount* and 
frames by Windsor & Newton, R*»£ 
bone Place. London 1875. CSM f XSm 
Srosvenor Pt„ London SWiX 7Jlfca g 

offi ces to 

PRACTITIONERS" OFFICE LQBttftfi 

Victoria. S.W.I.- Evening (from jSSI. 
and Saturday periods avaiwMB 
those otherwise emptoyed dufisMBS 
1 week. TaL 01.874 8707. - • 


"Shortly after (our ad) - ‘ . 
appeared we were successful 
in selling, the; house - ‘ 
and finding another" 

Mrs. David M. Keeler 
Pittsburgh, PA. 
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Golden tapestry: hunt for El Dorado 




The Golden M«vby Vlctof W. yoi) Jlagen. New York: 

Saxon House; - .• 

|^BffiEaldBa|rikar ' 

Mere Is a story of half-forgotten^utodc Pizarros and 
under-sung Spanish Corteses who ranged and ravaged 
the shouldera trf South America 400 yeara ago. It Is as 
tangled a tale as the Harm that codied round their junjgie 
tracks and hirjdered their hopes of finding the Golden 
Man. ; V 

The Golden Man was a tribal chief who, folkiore said, 
was coatedadth gran and sprayed with gotddiist which 
was ritusilty wasted away .after the confirmation of his 
primacy ixt; a sacred lake 10,000 feet upthff mist-mantled 
Andes. But the real lure ' of course, was gold itself. 
W an tin g it became a fever so that, as the author says, 
“with no idea of the immensity of the distances involved, 
no knowledge of the languages wMch changed from tribe 
to tribe*" with Indians at war with one another and 
purposely giving! misinformation and without maps* they 
went by bUnd reckoning, as if without compass on the 
sea." / . • ’ r ' '' 

Formidable peaks scaled 

The craving drove the explorers on journeys where 
they made only 70 miles in lour months and at terrible 
humanopst. 

In search lor El Dorado, the Golden Man himself, the 
conquistadors forced, their way through virgin forest, 
scaled tonifying mountains, and crossed deserts swept 
by cruel winds, . leaving in their wake .unimaginable 
human sirtTej^ng in their own ranks and in the Indian 
villages they destroyed after torturing the natives tor 
dues to their unholy grail. 

The conquistadors eventually reached a remarkable 
confrontation. Three “armies," all bent on capture of the 
Golden Mein; hacked their .way nearly 1,000 miles each 
from different directions, all unaware of the others’ 
march, each determined that El Dorado lay in his 
jurisdiction by the grace of Charles, Holy Roman 
Emperor and King of Spain; and all meeting at the same 
place with an equal number of combatants. 

Three leaders in conflict 

The three leaders were the doughty old Spaniard 
Gonzales Jimenez de Quesada, who told his king that 
Cortes and Plzarro had not enriched him more than he. 
bat who was to die homeless and in debt; Nicolaus 
Federmann, the red-bearded Swabian, captain-general 
at £6 of all known Venezuela, who would later be accused 
by! his German merchant masters of fraud; and 
Sebastian de Balalcazar. All three met in tense chal- 
lenge. Yet the only lasting result was Colombia's capital 
city of Bogota, which they founded jointly, complete with 
Church and gfbbet, .' 

'“the Golden Man" is a story-tapestry spread over a 
century, from 1518, when Sir Thomas More published 
"Utopia,” until 1618, when Sir Walter Raleigh, in indirect 
consequence, was beheaded in London's Old Palace 



From ‘Teotihuacan." by Karl E. Meyer (New York: Newsweek. $10.) 

Cortes portrait, 
said to be drawn from life 


Yard. Here cruelty and avarice blend with a pitch of 
human endurance difficult tor the modem mind to 
comprehend. How does one, tor example, appreciate a 
discipline in which men boiled saddles and boots to 
survive, and yet spared cocks and hens to found a poultry 
dynasty in Colombia? 

Tapestries have flaws. Ordinary care in proof-reading 
would have removed minor blemishes of date, syntax 
and redundancy. And Von Hagen is not a Prescott But he 
has written a book of compelling interest (some data is in 
E ng lish for the first time) , and one which must leave any 
reader in awe of the resolution of 16th-century European 
man probing an uncharted world. • 

Ronald Harker is editor of the foreign news service 
for the Observer ( London ) and author of “Digging up 
the Bible Lands 


Suspense 


OtMa. by Gwendoline Butter. 

New York: Coward. McCann 

& Geoghegan. SS.95. 

Somebody suspicious could 
be coming up your stairs. Your 
stairs? Weir. . they came !up 
Olivia's stairs, and she seemed 
pretty ordinary to start with. 

In a dextrous mixture of the 
credttte and the unsettling, Brit- 
ish author Gwendoline Butter 
has concocted : .. no, that’s 
too casual .. . . has spun as 
calculate^ as a starving spider 
the tight tale of Olivia, a Betfast- 
bom. Dublin-educated woman 
who. for some at-flrst-unclear 
reason is prone to get en- 
meshed in sticky /situations, 
such as alleged murders. 

From the very beginning die 
reader is pleasurably entrapped 
- deliberately confused and 
compelled with each paragraph 
to try to see his teay dear, with 
prose this spare, a srngfe 
missed sentence could mean 
the losing of an enormous clue 
Or could it? 

A book on which to sharpen 
perceptions, "Olivia" spins a 
tale that might be happening 
every day and probably is - 
somewhere. 

— June Goodwin 
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gertrude 
nloppen- 
berg H 

Summer has come and 
Trudy needs something to da 
Her mother is away at « ork . 
all day. She has her best 
friend Sandra, and she can 
visit Mrs. Blonski in her gar- 
den. Bui those rowdy 
Murphy boys! Trudy’s diary 
is lined wiih the joys and 
problems of growing up a* 
te learns from her friends 
as wdl as her enemies. 

. . She story is pleasant. 
rf> mora/s and message? irn- 
piicil rather than torevd 
upon ihc reader ’’ — Publishers 
Weekly. Ruth Hooker. Ulus, 
bv Gloria Karnen. Ages 8-12. 
$3.95 


humbug 

rabbit 

A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection 

Granny is preparing for an 
Easier egg hunt tor her gtand- 
children. but she can't 
find the eggs her hen Grade 
lays. The rabbit children 
think their father is the 
Easter Bunny. "Humbug." he 
says. Meanwhile. Bamaby 
the cat is looking mighty 
mysterious. "Fathers and 
mothers will welcome this 
unusual and witty book at 
bedtime It will insure a 
story hour of shared fun, 
rattier than a chore for adults." 
—Publishers Weekly. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Loma 
Balian. Ages 3-7. $5.95 


funny- 

bone 

dramatics 

Performing before an audi- 
ence is fun for young children, 
especially when laughter is ' 
involved. Bernice Wells 
Carlson presents humorous 
speak-up riddles, dramatic 
puppet jokes, skits with end- 
ings the actors create them- 
selves, and plays with both 
serious and humorous twists. 
". . . ideal lor teaching 
delivery . \ . this lost-moving 
extension of Carlson's Act 
it Out w ill provide good 
routines for young enter tain- 
ers ." — library journal ij] U5 . 
by Charles Cox. Ages 4-8. 
S4.95 ert your toed bookstore 
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New views 
of China 


Chiba Today, by Joan Lebold Cohen 
’ and Jerome Alan Cohen. New York: 
Abrams. 825. 

By John Hughes 

. American attitudes toward China 
have gone through some extraor- 
dinary gyrations. The romantic ap- 
proach to ancient China was super- 
ceded by American patornnHam to- 
1 wards the Chiang Kai -shek regime. 
Then came frenzied hostility towards 
the Communists who seized power in 
1948. This, in turn, has been overtaken 
by a new love-fest developed as a 
result of ping-pong diplomacy, the 
exchange of a few art exhibitions, and 
the visit to China of several hundred 
diplomats, professors, journalists, 
and suchlike. 

Against this background, it is re- 
freshing to come upon a com- 
prehensive new picture of China that 
approaches the subject enthusiasti- 
cally but level-headedly, and is not 
written from the standpoint of any 
ideological extremity. 

Although considerable emphasis is 
given to China since 1949, the Cohens 
attack the whole breadth of Chinese 
history and culture and do it splen- 
didly. Mrs. Cohen is an expert on 
Oriental art, and her photographs, 
mostly in color, dramatically amplify 
the story of China’s culture from 
prehistoric to present times. 

Her husband, director of East Asian 
Legal Studies at Harvard, is a well- 
known China scholar. Both Cohens 
speak Chinese and have traveled 
extensively throughout China. Their 
chapters on contemporary China 
bring lucidity and logic to high-level 
maneuverings and complicated party 
power struggles that often seem to 
defy logic. 

On the question of contemporary 
Chinese art they are more cautious 
anri restrained. Some observers, tor 


50 years of wide-ranging poetry 

The New Yorker Book of poems, selected by the editors of The New 
Yorker. New York: Morrow. Paperback, $7.95. 

Ranging in tone from Ogden Nash's frilly recollection of a dinner 
. party: 

Miss Rafferty wore taffeta. 

Miss Cavendish wore lavender. 

We ate pickerel and mackerel 
And other lavish provender. 

to Vladimir Nabokov's grim rehearsal of an author-emigre’s fears: 

My back is Argus-eyed. I live in danger. 

False shadows turn to track me as I pass 
and, wearing beards, disguised as secret agents, 
creep into blot the freshly written page 
and read the blotter in the looking glass. 

the Editors of the New Yorker have put together an anthology of 900 of 
the best poems they have printed since 1925. 

Variety Is the name of the anthologist’s game, and New Yorker poets 
afford plenty of it. As a magazine that has attracted W. H. Auden, 
Robert Graves, Sylvia Plath, James Dickey, Theodore Roethke and 
Anne Sextan to its pages, the New Yorker has been first into print with 
some of the most familiar poems of the day. Among poets the New 
Yorker did not attract, ocr print, however, were Robert Frost, T. S. 
Eliot, Wallace Stevens. 

Still, the range is impressive: love poems from wry to tender; 
character sketches from nostalgic to satiric ; seasonal evocations from 
Maine coast to Haitian interior; translations from Borges to Nellie 
Sachs; poems in couplet, quatrain, blank verse, free verse and sonnet 
sequence. 

This anthology will surely explode, if it still needs exploding, the 
fallacy that there is a New Yorker type of poem. Here will be found 
poems selected upon one canon only, that they be interesting, 
intelligent, intriguing. Such a selection should encourage readers to go 
an reading new poems, and writers to go on writing them. 

— Victor Howes 


Instance, argue that the Communists 
have bundled China’s writers and 
artists into ideological straight-jack- 
ets and that the result is horrendously 
boring. But the Cohens content them- 
selves with the observation that this 
"all-pervasive audio-visual imagery” 
seems to be "reaching and pleasing 
audiences.” 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
BY FREIGHTER 


Where and how to travel by freighter 
—the lower cost way to travel 

For no mors than you'd spend at a resort you an 
take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio or Buenos 
Aires. Or through the Canal or to the West Indies or to 
England. France, the Mediterranean, etc. 

And what accommodations you get— large rooms 
with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of 
good food, and plenty erf relaxation as you s p eed from 
port to port. 

Travel Routes Around the World names the freighter 
lines (700 of them, with sailings from practically every 
port m the world), tads where they go, what they 
charge, briefly describes accommodations plus life on 
.your freighter. clothes to take. etc. 

To. stop saying that travel is expensive, get your 
copy now. Pnoe 51,50. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


West Indies, Mexico, Calrfomias Abroad 

This is e book on how to double what your money 
can buy. For that is what vending a few weeks or 
months, or even rebring in the world’s Bargain 
Paradises amounts to. 

Throughout this big book you learn where to spend 
a whlieln the West Indies, South America, the restful 
Wands of the South Seas, and the marvelous Balearic 
Islands where two can Bve Bke kings yet spend very 
ltde.~ 

You read about cities and towns where it's always 
spring, about “Califotnias Abroad," about "Four 
Modern Shangri-Las,” about mountain fadeaways, 
tropical islands as colorful as Tahiti but nearer home, 
about modem cities where you can live for less, about 
quiet country lanes and surf-washed coastal resorts. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel but wondered how 
you could afford it rf you have a little income but 
wonder how yotfd ever be able to retire on that it you 
want a life of luxuries on what you’d get only neces- 
sities back home, then you want this book. S2£Qr 



HOW TO TRAVEL 
WITHOUT BEING RICH 


Do you know it costs under 5200 to travel all the 
way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
Peru. etc. by bus and rad? Or that there are a dozen 
round-the-world routings for under S15007 

If you know the sefdoro-advertised ways of reaching 
foreign countries, you don’t need fantastic sums of 
money in order to travel This book shows you the 
lower cost, comfortable ways to practically any part of 
the world. _ Here are the ship, rail bus. airplane, and 
other routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 

This is the guide that helps you explore the West 
Indies like an old time resident who knows all the 
tricks of how to make one dollar do the work of two. 
Roam around Mexico. South America, Europe, else- 
where? This is the guide that tells you where and how 
to go at prices you can really afford 5250. 


lOFF-THE -BEATEN PATH 


—these are America's own 
Bargain Paradises 

Where to retire or vocation at .. 
what look like prewar prices and I 
r e lax at io n is the order of the 1 
day. 

Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing town, the top- 
notch values in Texas, the Southwest California, the 
South and East Canada, and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 

—Fabulous places like that undiscovered region 
where winters are as warm and sunny as Miami 
Beadfs, yet costs can be 2/3nte less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer. Or 
France’s only remaining outpost in this pert of the 
world ... or a village more Scottish than Scotland . . . 
or resort villages without crowds or fasti prices . . . 
or island paradises aplenty in the U.& or Canada ... or 
areas with almost a perfect climate And tor good 
measure you also read about low-cost paradises in 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rica 

A big book, with about 100.000 words and plenty 
of pictures. Yet It costs only SZ50. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All 4 books above — Travel Routes Around the World. Bargain Paradises ot the 
World, How :o Travel Without Being Rich, and Off-the-Beaten Path— [SB value) for only SS.95. 


FABULOUS MEXICO— 
WHERE EVERYTHING 
COSTS LESS 


The land of retirement and vacation bargains where 
an American retirement income looks like a fortune, 
and your vacation money can buy double or more what 
it might back home Norman Ford shows you vacation 
and retirement values where you can Uve like a prince 
on whet you might just get along on in the USA He 
pinpoints areas that look tike the South Seas, others 
where it’s like June all year round, towns where many 
other Americans have retired: shows where to find 
modem, flower-bedecked hotels and inns that charge 
hardly halted what you’d expect to spend in even such 
a land of vacation and retirement bargains as Mexico. 
Plus a big section on where to start your money 
earning so mudi more than in the USA $250. 


WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the thousands ot communi- 
ties in the U.S. only those places where the dimate is 
right, living costs are less, the surroundings pleasant, 
and nature and the community get together to guaran- 
tee a good tune from fishing, boating, gardening 

concerts, or the like. 

It covers cities, towns, spas, resorts, etc, throughout 
America- from New England south to Florida, west 
to California and north to the Pacific Northwest. It 
includes both Hawaii and the American Virgin islands. 

Seme people spend hundreds of dollars trying to get 
information like this by traveling around the country. 
Frequently they tail— there is just too mud) ot America 
to explore. This book saves you from that danger. 
Yet it costs only 52.50. 


All In all, the Cohens have produced 
a remarkable achievement. They 
have written an expensive, coffee- 
table type book that is informative, 
relevant, and seems destined to be- 
come a minor classic. 

John Hughes is Editor of the 
Monitor . 


WHERE WILL YOU GO 
IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn't be expensive— not if you know just 
where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And if 
there's any man who can give you the facts you want 
it's Norman Ford, founder ol the world-famous Globe 
Trotters Club. 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you. first 
of all road by road, mile by mile, everything you'll find 
in Florida, whether you're on vacation or looking over 
job. business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants where you can stop for the best. accommodations 
and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you. 
you’ll find a real "paradise"— just the spot which has 
everything you want 

Of course, there's much more to this big book. It you 
want a home in Florida he tells you just where to 
head. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court or 
own an orange grove, he tells you today's inside story 
ot these popular investments. 

If you want to retire on a small incoma Norman Ford 
tells you exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you've got whether it's a little or a lot Be- 
cause he always tells you where life in Florida is 
pleasantest on a small income, he can help you to lake 
life easy now. 

Whatever you seek in Florida. Norman Ford’s Honda 
gives you the tacts you need to find exactly what you 
want Well over 100,000 words, but it costs only S3— 
only a traction ot the money you'd spend needlessly 
if you went to’ Florida blind. 


AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the 
4-star sights in whatever comer of the UA. Canada, 
or Mexico you drive to. Whether you're visiting New 
England or California, Florida or the National Parks, 
the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, the East the South, 
the Southwest the Indian country, etc, it tells you day 
by day and road by road the scenic way to go and it 
always directs you to the important sights along the 
way and in the cities. In Niagara or Lob Angeles. 
Washington or New Orleans, the Black Hills or Mont- 
real, it takes the guesswork out of travel 
America is so big you can easily overtook or forget 
important sights or make many a wrong turn. So get 
America by Car. the book that makes sure you'll see 
everything of consequence and always travel right 
Only 53.50 for this 170000 word book (as big as 3 
ordinary-sized novels). 


MaQ to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
385 Walnut Drive 

GREEN LAWN (Long Island), N.Y. 11740 

I have enclosed 5 (cash, check, 

or money order). Please send me the 
books I checked below. YOU WILL 
REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM NOT 
SATISFIED. 

D Travel Routes Around (he Worid (travel 
by freighter)- SI-50. 

□ Bargain Paradises of the Worid. 52.50. 

□ How io Travel Without Being Rich. 
S2JS0. 

□ Off-the-Beaten Path. 52.50. 

□ SPECIAL OFFER #1: Ail 4 

books above for S5.95. 

□ America by Car. $3.50. 

□ Norman Fold’s Florida. S3. 

□ Where to Retire on a Small Income. 
$2.50. 

□ Fabulous Mexico— Where Everything 
Costs Less. S2.50. 

□ SPECIAL OFFER «2: All 8 

books above— 520.50 valua- 
tor only $11.96. 


A Good Trip Begins with a Harlan Book —Publishers since 1935 


Print Name 

Street Address 

City- 

State Zip Code. 


SUPERIOR 

MARKER 

CO. 




Still “America's No. I Travel Guide 

's travel aiT 
a fire# ai sin 
tolMMfii 

“The King of European Guides" 

(Publishers Weekly}. Twice as much 
information as any competitor (a million words 
— including how to beat the high cost of airfares! 
Bound in iight-to-pack durable Fieldingflex. $9.95 
Other "must*' Guides from Fielding 

FIELDING’S SELECTIVE SHOPPING GUIDE TO EUROPE, 1975 
by Nancy and Temple Fielding S3.50 

FlELDMCrS GUIDE TO THE CARIBBEAN PLUS THE BAHAMAS.1975 
by Jeanne and Harry E. Harman, III SS.95 

it's smart to go Fielding! 
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DISTINGUISHED SACRED MUSIC FOR YOUR CHURCH 


LIFT UP YOlTt VOICE 
32 Sacred Songs of the Masters 
(Medium Voice only) 

“ . . . what the churches have 
been waiting for. 1 * 

Lydia Summers 




TWENTY HYMN PRELUDES 
FOB ORGAN 
bf 

PETER PINDAR STEARNS 
“ . . . a valuable contribution to 
the organ I Iters tore for church 
services." 

Robert P. Swift 


Available through your dealer or (Erect 
from the putofisher. Please add 50c 
per volume for postage and handling. 
(Ct residents add 6% ales tax) 


$350 


COBURN PRESS * P.O. Box 72 Sherman. CT 06784 
or from the following in your locality: 


Monitor advertisers stand for quality 


Australasia & Africa 

TUI ART STQH 
12 HcQibbia Street 
.tmApn 
Vietam , wutnitM 


Britain & the Continent 

THEM(T STORE 
B STreat 
KMvUueato, 
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FAIRWAY HOUSE 
1473 Martas Drtaa 
WatfYmmsr. BX. 
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park? 


Environmental claims 
questioned by some 


By Gayle G. Moseley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Philadelphia 

America's first ecologically-ori- 
ented Industrial park has become a 
reality. But local environmentalists 
are skeptical of its impact. 

Officers of Landtect Corporation, 
which created Pureland Industrial 
Park, say they believe land devel- 
opment can be both profitable and 
ecologically sound. Now, as sites in 
their park are sold, they face critics 
who question the ecological wisdom of 
locating an oil refinery there and 
wonder what strains the park itself 
will put on the surrounding area. 

LT Developers, a Landtect sub- 
sidiary, with the financial backing of 
the State Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, acquired the 3,000- 
acre Pureland tract in Logan Town- 
ship, Gloucester County, in southern 
New Jersey several years ago. Bor- 
dering the Delaware River, the parcel 
lies in the heart of the eastern 
megalopolis. 

Eighteen miles south of the Phila- 
delphia -Cam den metropolitan area, 
tenants of the tract have Immediate 
access to railways, barge lines, sev- 
eral interstate highways, and the new 
Commodore Barry Bridge,, plus con- 
nections to Philadelphia International 
Airport. 

Pureland will furnish its industrial 
residents with central treatment for 
high-volume Industrial wastes. Con- 
centrates and sludges will be handled 
by the adjacent Rollins-Purle. Inc., 
Industrial waste abatement plant. 
Pureland can also provide tertiary 
waste water treatment- for less cost 
than industry can achieve secondary 
treatment, with considerable econ- 
omy in ever more scarce and costly 
fuels. 

To help assure the community’s 
balance will indeed be maintained, a 
legal declaration of environmental 
standards will be incorporated Into 
the deeds of the park's industrial 
residents. Landtect vice-president Al- 
bert P. Davis Jr. notes, “This means 
that occupants must do certain things 
to preserve the quality of the area. 
These standards are legally binding, 
just as any other easement, for 
instance, an easement for a road right 
of way. 

"These standards were completed 
by Pureland with the help of many 
consultants of various disciplines, to 
comply with ail the state regulations, 
rules, and standards at the time they 
were written. In certain cases, these 
restrictions were more stringent than 
those required by the State of New 
Jersey. . . 

However, a large purchase — 1,240 
acres of the heavy Industrial section 
— by Shell Oil Company, which hopes 
to build its first East Coast refinery in 
the park, has drawn critic's fire. Shell 
plans to utilize part of the land for a 
tank farm, and has an option on still 
more land which gives access to the 
Delaware River for unloading oil 
tankers. 

Shell Oil, at the request of the New 
Jersey Department of Environmental 
Protection, hired several independent 
engineering and consulting firms to 
make an Environmental Impact 



Statement. The statement says in 
part that the proposed refinery will do 
no more damage to the environment 
than other industries which might 
occupy the park. 

This minimum damage, it main- 
tains. would be possible if “stringent 
restrictions are placed on the nature 
of the facility . . . [its] construction, 
operation, and maintenance proce- 
dures.’’ Shell promises, “Should any 
condition be found that could result in 
an adverse atmospheric release, the 
equipment or, if necessary, the entire 
plant win be shut down lor repair.” 

Opposition to the refinery and tank 
farm -has arisen among such con- 
cerned-groups as the Shell Oil .Refin- 
ery Testimony Committee (SORT) 
formed by the American Littoral 
Society for the Study and Conserva- 
tion of Aquatic Life, at Sandy Hook. 

“The Environmental Impact State- 
ment” SORT says, “is replete with 
listings of effluent standards and 
references to present loading condi- 
tions of the Delaware River. Nowhere 
in the EIS is there a statement that 
the effluent loading from the proposed 
refinery will not degrade water qual- 
ity. The thrust of the EIS is that 
whatever the state DEP, the federal 
EPA, or the Delaware River Basins 
Commission ask in the way of effluent 
standards, Shell will comply. The 
question is: Is compliance with 

effluent standards enough? We be- 
lieve not and we cite below the opinion 
of two of the review team assigned by 
the state to vet the EIS.” 

Karl F. Birns, principal environ- 
mental engineer, says in part, "The 
Bureau of Water Pollution Control is 
opposed, in principle, to the location 
of the proposed Shell oil refinery in 
Logan Township. ... No matter how 
clean an operation Shell proposes, 
there must be an increase in the 
effluent loading on the Delaware. . . . 
There is no room for new major 
discharges in the already over-pol- 
luted water.” The statement by A. 
Bruce Pyle, assistant chief. Bureau of 
Fisheries Management: “It is ob- 
vious that the only effect the refinery 


could have upon water quality would 
be to c mi tribute to its further degra- 
dation and to further reduce the* 
.probability that it could ever be 
returned to an acceptable level.” 

Some political leaders view the 
Pureland tract as bringing favorable 
economical and industrial expansion. 
New Jersey Rep. John Hunt said, 
“Pureland will employ some 15,000 
area residents who will be earning 
upwards of $120,000,000 annually. This 
Industrial development will also ac- 
count for a tremendous amount of 
satellite jobs. We are most pleased to 
see this type of business come to 
Gloucester County. ” 

SORT, however, challenges the po- 
tential benefits of such development! 
They feel that secondary factors, such 
as the attraction of satellite industry, 
strain ou the state’s transportation 
system, the question of whether other 
petrochemical plants, specifically 
Monsanto, are being considered tor 
the Pureland tract, haven't been 
given sufficient consideration. In ad- 
dition, no mention Is made of the fact 
that the nearby Mobil plant is plan- 
ning to double its refinery capacity. 


OUT OF THE 

LABORATORY 


Low-frequency sonar 
may soon track subs 


The U.S. Navy may soon be able to 
locate nuclear submarines anywhere 
in the world’s oceans, according to a 
report In the British journal New 
Scientist. 

British and American scientists, 
working under a $2.5 billion grant 
from the Navy for ocean research, 
theorize that low-frequency sonar 
could be used to locate the subma- 
rines from as far as 10,000 miles away 
— with an accuracy of within ten 
miles. 


Is life necessary? 


By Robert C. Cowen 


To Princeton physicist John A. 
Wheeler, three mysteries from 
the host of unknowns that puzzle 
scientists cry out for under- 
standing: 


Research 

notebook 


• A state of matter where 
physical laws do not apply. 

• The fact that man cannot 
observe nature objectively but 
Inescapably takes part in pro- 
cesses he observes. 

• And, what Dr. Wheeler calls 
“the greatest issue of all,” the 
role of life and mind In the 
universe. 

Is conscious, intelligent life ir- 
relevant to the structure of the 
universe, he asks, or is it essential 
to the universe’s existence? 

While philosophers have wres- 
tled with such questions for mil- 
lennia, scientists have largely 
shunted them aside as unanswe- 
rable by scientific means. Now 
Dr. Wheeler says physicists have 
to face such questions to get at the 
essence of the universe. 


As he explains in the journal 
American Scientist, his three 
mysteries lie at a point where 
mind and matter seem to meld. 
And that is where basic physical 
research often sticks today. 

The mysterious form of matter, 
for example, is a highly com- 
pressed state In which a mass of 
matter has collapsed to a degree 
where nothing, not even light, can 
escape its gravitational pull. As- 
tronomers can calculate which 
types of stars should so collapse. 
They even think they may have 
located some of them. But no one 
can say what goes on in those 
stars for, in them, the space and 
time framework on which physi- 
cal laws depend does not exist 

Many cosmotogists now think 
the universe Itself began in such a 
state, expanding outward from a 
highly condensed mass. But if the 
universe began before physical 
laws could exist are these laws 
really more than a reflection of 
the way we look at the universe? 


And why (Dr. Wheeler's second 
mystery) does the law which 
physicists call the quantum prin- 
ciple and which states there can 
be no physics without an observer 


seem more and more to be pri- 
mary among physical laws? In- 
deed, Dr. Wheeler says it may be 
the overarching feature of nature. 
Does this imply that probing the 
underlying nature of the universe 
will eventually lead back to the 
consciousness that does the prob- 
ing, as some philosophers have 
speculated? ' 

AAA 

Dr. Wheeler further suggests 
that the overriding principle gov- 
erning the universe may not be a 
physical law at all. It may be a 
requirement that the universe 
evolve in a way that expresses 
mind and life. Until scientists 
understand enough to decide' 
whether or not this is so, he says, 
“we can very well agree that we 
do not know the first thing about 
the universe.” 

At a time when many people 
look to various philosophies and 
religions for new meaning in life. 
Dr. Wheeler, speaking from a 
physicist’s viewpoint, raises a 
challenging prospect We may., 
find that we do not exist because 
the universe exists, rather that, 
the universe exists because we 
are here. 


A Wednesday column 


Volunteers check prices, organize group appeals 


By Josephine Ripley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monito r 


For group names 


Washington 

Most consumers don't know how 
much they are indebted to other; 
consumers who work in their b ehalf — 
and save them money. 

These unpaid workers price-check 
the supermarkets, warn of consumer 
deceptions they find, and mobilize in 
support of consumer protection legis- 
lation. 

They are members of grass-roots 
consumer organizations, of which 
there are some 70 or more across the 
United States. These groups operate 
independently, as a rule, each re- 
sponding to the needs of its own 
locality or state. 

But the point is, they operate 
“where it’s at” The Virginia Ci tizens ’ 
Consumer Council, Inc. (VCCC), far 
instance, a price patrol in the 
supermarkets. When members dis- 
covered ground meat labeled “lean” 
that appeared to have a generous fat 
content, they-registered a protest. < 

This eventually resulted in a re- 
labeling that mare accurately de- 
scribed the consistency of the prod- 
uct. A amah thing, perhaps, hut it 
proved the effectiveness of an orga- 
nized consumerappeaL 


Anyone wishing to find out the 
name and address of the grass- 
roots , volunteer consumer organi- 
zation within a particular state or 
city may write to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs, Washington, D.C. 20201, or 
to the Consumer Federation of 
America, 1012 14th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Ban obtained 

The VCCC was among the first to 
report that although the rise in the 
price of soft drinks was attributed by 
producers to the higher price of 
sugar, “sugar-free sodas went up as 
much as the others,” according to a 
VCCC official. 

Council lobbyists are active to the 
state Legislature where they recently 
were instrumental to obtaining a ban 
on the sale of outdated cans of infant 
formula. This took four years, but 
anyone selling such a product is 
subject to a heavy fine. 

On the other side of the country, 
another pioneer group, called the 
Oregon Consumer League, has made 
headway In the field of legislation. 

“When we first started,” reports 
Jan Rathe, executive secretary, 
“Oregon did not even have any. anti- 


fraud laws.” Since then Oregon has 
passed one consumer bill after an- 
other. When the Legislature approved 
an omnibus consumer bill two years 
ago, it was hailed as "the year of the 
consumer” in that state. 

Education stressed 

Oregon Is one of comparatively few 
states to require licensing of tele- 
vision repairmen. The savings made 
possible by consumer legislation may 
be hard to compute to dollars, but 
there is no doubt the total is substan- 
tial, according to consumer league 
information. 

A consumer lobbyist cannot, of 
course, force the passage of legisla- 
tion. But he or she can make certain 
that legislators understand the bill 
because, as Mrs. Rathe points out, 
‘They will not vote for it until they do. 
So our job is one of education.” 

Her job, she says, also calls for 
contact with business. "Even though 
our. views may conflict, the only way 
to get reform is to work with business, 
as I see it,” Mrs. Peters says. “We 
must work together to try to solve our 
problems.” . . 

Even though the grass-roots con- 
sumer groups may be composed of 
volunteers, they are not necessarily 
amateurs. There are many profes- 
sionals in their ranks — lawyers, 
economists, accountants, artists, and 
specialists In many fields who con- 
tribute their services to the cause. 


edgeable people, recalls Lynn Jordan 
a past president of the council. 

There is a definite contrast betwee,' 
some of the older, comparatively 
conservative groups and some of tfcj 
more aggressive and impatient new* 
comers to the scene, such as tht 
three-year-old San Francisco Coo 
sumer Action iSFCAl. In an expose 
called “Break the Banks! A Shop, 
per's Guide to Banking Services,” tin 
SFCA took off after the city’s hanks 
It made headlines but it ended b 
breaking the SFCA. For it resulted*! 
the loss of foundation grants on whig 
the organization was dependent fo 
support. 

But is is doubtful, according to Ka,< 
Patchner, executive director, if & hi 
and her associates would have pullet 
their punches even had they beei 
aware that high bank officials wen 
serving on the boards of these founda 
tions. 


Groups contrast 
The Virginia- council, for one, had 
among its founders various .ex- 
perienced and politically knowl- 


A few pay workers 

Next, the group conducted a door 
to-door drive for funds that brought L* 
business, the SFCA was off to ne\ 
exposes — the latest an attack on th 
California Department of Consume 
Affairs for “failing to carry out it 
mandate of consumer protection." 

The SFCA is one of the coir 
paratively few consumer groups wit 
a few paid workers. Mrs. Patchne 
feels strongly that "the consume 
movement should not be a voluntee 
movement, but have money to pay fc 
workers professional enough to def 
with the industries we are cor 
fronting." 

Consumer groups not only work fc 
consumers but with them in handlin 
and helping with complaints of unfa! 
treatment. Some, such as the SFC/ 
provide basic legal advice, going ove 
contracts and helping to translat 
them into a layman’s terms. 

All these organizations are not 
profit and tax free, dependent mainl 
on membership dues for financii 
support. These range from $5 to $10 
year for individuals. 

"The important thing, as we see it. 
says Kay Patchner. “is to get th 
community involved — really li 
volved." 


* 


Beware of talent scouts’ promises 


By Rena Pederson 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


“They failed to refund money to 
clients despite the fact the value of the 
services was virtually nil,’ ’ Mr. Gate- 
ley said. “That’s why we advise 


investors to check out a company 
track record before they put the: 
money into it because afterwards : 
usually too late." 


Dallas 


Federal officials say would-be sing- 
ers should be wary of talent scouts 
with promises of stardom — for alee. 

“It’s always a good policy to ask 
any salesman, whether he works for a 
vocational school or a talent agency, 
to show what success he has had and 
back up his promises with a record,” 
advises Richard Gately, an attorney 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC) in Dallas. 

“If the salesman can’t produce any 
evidence of success then that should 
be a red flag for the investor to 
beware,” Mr. Gateley said. 

The attorney pointed out that the 
FTC recently issued a stern com- 
plaint against a Fort Worth, Texas, 
talent agency that allegedly de- 
frauded thousands of would-be sing- 
ers around the U.S. 


Large refund sought 

According to the Dallas office ooC the 
FTC, the Soundtrack Che veil In- 
dustries, Inc., and five individuals 
associated with it, may have to refund 
nearly half a million dollars under the 
provisions of a FTC complaint. 

Mr. Gateley said the complaint was 
adopted unanimously by the five-man 
commission in Washington, D.C. 

“It is certainly a strong action,” he 
noted. “Under its provisions, the firm 
could be dissolved and the individuals 
could never again engage in the 
talent-promotion business.” 

Those cited to the complaint include 
two officers, a former officer, and two 

former salesmen. - 

According to the FTC complaint, 
the talent agency advertised and- 
conducted free auditions in various 
states and then asked prospects to 
sign contracts, for which they were 
required to pay $1,000. 


Statements challenged' 

The complaint alleges the salesmen 
falsely represented that they could 
successfully promote their client s 
because they knew persons In the 
recording industry and that songs 
would be especially selected to fit' tee 
clients’ voices. 

Hie complaint said it challenged 
the following typical advertising 
statements: "Singing Talent Search: 
For amateur singers who want to' be 
considered by major recording com- 
pany. Country, Fop, Rock, Folk, Go* 
pel, and Rhythm and Blues. Audition 
is free and recorded. Call at once — 
sn-aBi-eiia." 


Self-employed’s tax shelter 


By Robert Edwards 


Tax shelters for the moonligh- 
ter and self-employed persons 
were extended on Sept. 2, 1974, 
when the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974 was 
signed into law. Small contribu- 
tions to a retirement plan on a 


monevwise 


dollar-for-dollar basis up to $750 
can be completely sheltered un- 
der the new law's provisions that 
' are retroactive to the full 1974 tax 
year. The $750-or-less funds have 
been tabbed as “Mini-Keough 
Funds” — after the originator of 
the legislation. 

The retirement-income secu- 
rity act broadened company pen- 
sion and retirement plans. It also 
changed the rules and dollar 
benefits for Keough plan users. 

Up to 15 percent of a self- 
employed’s earned income can be 
deducted from taxable income for 
investment in a retirement fund 
— te a maximum of $7,500 each 
year. Formerly the. limits were 10 
percent of taxable income or 
$2,500' — whichever was less. To 
be tax ' deductible, the income 
must be earned from perso nal 
services; it cannot be investment 
income. Further, the. money must 
be invested in a plan' approve d by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

In addition to the tax-sheltered 
cash invested as principal in a 
Keough plan, subsequent earn- 
ings also accumulate, tax free, 
until withdrawn. Under normal 
conditions, withdrawal can begin 
when the self-employed reaches 
age 59}£ and must begin by age 
70%. However, money can be 
withdrawn in case .of complete 
disability or death ‘ of the self- 
employed. Once withdrawal be- 
gins, both principal ;and earnings 
are taxed at ordinary .income 
rates. Presumably, when one re- 
tires, Income win be lower and 
tastes will be less than during the 
period when income was diverted 
into the Keough Plan. 


efits to individuals who may be 
employed but have some outside 
income — moonlighters, for ex- 
ample. A university professor 
may act as a consultant or an 
artist may work as a free-lancer 
in addition to his full-time job. 
Ordinarily, these incomes are 
taxed at the highest rate because 
they are additive to one’s basic 
income. 

With a ' 'Mini -Keough , ' ' outside 
Income can be sheltered without 
regard to the 15 percent normal 
limit up to a maximum of $750. 
Under the new rules, if you make 
$750 outside your normal job, you 
could put all of it into a Mini- 
Keough and deduct it dollar for 
dollar from your taxable income. 
Above $750 the limits are 16 
percent or $750, whichever is 
greater, up to the limit of $7,500. 


, “Mini-Keough Fund” is a new 
feature of the 1974 legislation. 
This plan opens tax-shelter ben- 


Suppose you earned $750 from 
outside personal services not sub- 
ject to withholding. If your top 
bracket was 25 percent, you 
would pay $187.50 in federal in- 
come tax. By sheltering the in- 
come the full $750 goes into a 
Mini-Keough fund. To participate., 
in an approved plan, you must 
work through a bank as a trustee, ; 
a mutual fund, or insurance com- 
pany. You may also elect to buy 
Retirement Plan Bonds from the 
U.S. Treasury. You can set up and 
direct your fund’s operation 
through a bank, but you can't 
manage your own Keough Fund 
directly. Typical charges for a 
bank trustee plan run from $75 to 
$150 per year and up, depending 
on a number of factors — amount 
of assets, number of transactions, 
and number of participants to 
each plan. Approved insurance 
and mutual-fund plans cost Utile 
or notiiing for -the service other 
than usual selling charges. Some 
mutual funds accept only tax- 
sheltered dollars to permit a 
greater freedom of management 
without concern for tax con- 
sequences. 

A Wednesday column 

Readers are invited to send 
questions to Moneywise, Box 
353, Astor Station, Boston, 

- MA 02123. Only those of gen- 
eral interest will be answered 
here. 


-ift - 





Pictures by courtesy of Mrs. Charlotte Purdy 
Dunes at Ainsdale”: Watercoior by James Purdy (1 899-1972) 


The Monitor’s daily religious article 


'■Rain": Watercoior by James Purdy 


“The bills ape fairy hills through 
the heat base this morning. And in 
the valley there is a log which creeps 
up the hillside as the day goes on, 
now advancing rapidly, then retreat- 
ing just as quickly, so that features 
are first blotted .out and then mate- 
rialize again.” 

This impression of a misty day an 
the Lancashire- Yorkshire border 
comes from the di&xy of James 
Purdy. Landscape artist Purdy re- 
turned again and again to this area 
of bleak tells, steep valleys and 
drystone walls. Though he painted in 
many parts of Britain, his favorite 
subject remained the Pennine hill 
country. 

Purdy’s art owed little to the 
grimy terraces and miiin of his 
native Oldham. He preferred to 
esc ape to the rugged uplands above 
the town, where the horizons were 
broader, the air cleaner. For many 
years he and his wife maintained a 
weekend retreat, then a permanent 
home, on file edge of the moors. 

The diary Purdy kept is the record 
of his experiences. Nearly every 
page expresses his joy in nature. 
Trees, flowers, grasses, the growing 


How close to glory 

There is the moment of the Star 
that touches me with Gabriel- 
Wfogs ... 

. How close I am to Glory when I 
ride 

. the donkey-path of restlessness ; 
nay bones ache with the slow slow 
. gait; 

soon - the lights of that dear hill. 
Duskisstfil. . 

So atm . . . Glory Is a part of me 
lUethrovra 

and wind blowing more profound 
, than song, enters my being, 

*hte» my seeing, 
until there is no moon-white 
world, ■ . 
no starry thunder ~ 
only wonder. . , 

I hear the low-calling ax; 
and at that nameless place 
1 aide: What grace 
t* here? But when I enter in, 

;jn me, all Infinite Truths begin. 

O&via Young 


things of the countryside are often 
praised. But his most vivid language 
is reserved for clouds and skies — 
those fugitive effects, at the mercy 
of sun and wind, which bring drama 
to landscape: 

“Clouds like icebergs, a ghostly 
greeny white . . . huge arms of 
cream and purple cloud above an 
emerald sky . . . gold washed purple 
clouds . pink mountains of distant 
cumulus, like snow-capped Hima- 
layas . . . dripping close-packed 
clouds, trailing their town bellies 
over the land." 

He had a painter’s feeling for 
broad masses and colors, believing 
“that which matters can be seen 
with the eyes half-closed.” 

Purdy approached nature with 
humility. He did not think that he, as 
an artist, could improve on the 
splendors he saw. Why invent? Sub- 
jects were plentiful. like Constable, 
he believed his art could be found 
under every hedge. To catch the 
abundant, though often fleeting, 
phenomena of nature was simply a 
problem of keeping alert and watch- 
ful: “One needs to be an opportunist, 


ready to grasp what the moment 
offers.” 

Impossible, he felt, to paint just in 
the studio, from imagination, from 
memory, or from photographs. It 
was necessary to work on the spot, 
exposed to the elements. Close con- 
tact was vital. If the weather 
changed or the light failed, paintings 
were put aside — to be resumed only 
when: the same combination of sun 
and season occurred, perhaps years 
later. 

Trained in oils, Purdy turned to 
watercoior, eventually favoring this 
handy, direct medium, ms most 
active painting coincided with his 
period as a teacher at Oldham 
College of Art In later life he 
worked as a civil servant, painting 
in his spare time. He exhibited in 
Lancashire galleries and at the 
Royal Academy. 

His best open-air studies seem to 
capture the clear light and fresh 
breeze of nature. They reflect the 
enthusiasm of a man who wrote: *T 
see life through landscape.” 


Michael Vicary 


No loss of memory 


One of the world’s beliefs about 
elderly people is that they tend to 
lose their memory, except for 
things that happened years be- 
fore. It is just one of the many 
characteristics and faculty losses 
associated with the false belief of 
passing time. Many of us have 
been educated to these beliefs 
from childhood just from hearing 
the remarks of relatives and 
friends. After a while such beliefs 
become like the devils that tor- 
mented the man whom Jesus 
found in the tombs and who, in 
the Bible narrative, pleaded with 
Jesus not to disturb them. 

But Jesus quickly cast the er- 
rors out of the man, and he was 
healed.’ 


In the study of Christian Sci- 
ence we learn that man, created 
by God, is spiritual, the reflection 
of divine Mind. Mary Baker 
Eddy, who discovered and 
founded Christian Science, 
writes: “If delusion says, ‘I have 
lost my memory,’ contradict it. 
No faculty of Mind is lost. In Sci- 
ence, all being is eternal, spiri- 
tual, perfect, harmonious in ev- 
ery action. Let the perfect model 
be present in your thoughts in- 
stead of its demoralized opposite.* 
This spiritual ization of thought 
lets in the light, and brings the di- 
vine Mind, Life not death, into 
your consciousness.” 2 
About six years ago, while re- 
covering from the shock of the 


[This is a Spanish translation of today’s religious article] 

Tiaduccttn dal aiticulo ra fi gtoao puMcado an Ingtfa an aata pdgkia 
IGanaraHnantt ha vacaa al mai aparaca uni traduccMn h aapafloq 

No hay perdida de memoria 


Una de las creendas m&s gene- 
ralizadas acerca de las personas de 
edad avanzada es que " tienden a 
perder la memoria, excepto de cosas 
que sucedieron anos atr&s. J&sta no 
es smo una de las tantas p£rdidas 
de caracteristicas y facultades aso- 
ciadas con la falsa creenda de que 
el tiempo pasa. A muchos de noso- 
tros se nos han ido inculcando desde 
la ninez esas creendas simplemente 
al escuchar los cqmentarios al res- 
pecto, de familiares y amigos. 
Despu£s de un tiempo tales creen- 
cias vienen a ser algo asi como los 
demonios que atormentaron al 
hombre que encontro Jesus en los 
sepulcros y que, segun el relato 
biblico, rogaron a Jesus que no los 
atormentara. 

Mas Jesus rapid am ente echo fuera 
los errores del hombre y este 
sand. 1 

Al estudiar Ciencia Cristiana* 
aprendemos que el hombre, creado 
por Dios, es espiritual, el reflejo de 
la Mente divina. Mary Baker Eddy, 
quien descubrid y fundd la Cienda 
Cristiana, escribe: “Si la sugestidn 
nos hace decdr: ‘He perdido la 
memoria’, contradecidla. Ninguna 
facul tad de la Mente se pierde. En 
la Cienda, todo el ser es etezno, 
espiritual, perfecto, armonioso en 
toda aeddn. Dejad que el modelo 
perfecto este presente en vuestros 
pensamientos, en lugar de su opues- 
to desmoralizado. Esta espiritua- 
lizadon del pensamiento da entrada 
a la Iuz, y trae la Mente divina, la 
Vida y no la muerte, a vuestra 
consdenda”. a 

Hace unos seis anos, mientras me 
recuperaba de la gran pesadumbre 
que me causo la pdrdida de un ser 
querido, mi memoria, usualmente 
buena, pared 6 deteriorarse. Du- 
rante seis meses sufri esto en silen- 
do. Entonces, un dia se lo men- 
cione a otro estudiante de Cienda 
Cristiana quien dijo: “(Permitiria 
usted que alguien estuviera didendo 
roentiras acerca de usted?” 


“No”, le respond!, "no si lo 
puedo impedir”. 

Me dijo: “Entonces, ypor qud dice 
usted mentiras sobre usted misma? 
Dios es la Mente divina y M nunca 
ha perdido ninguna de Sus facul- 
tades, y usted, como Su imagen y 
semejanza espiritual, tampoco puede 
ser privada de ninguna de las suyas, 
porque usted expresa la Mente”. 
Ciertamente eso me hizo pensar de 
que tenia que progresar en mi com- 
prensidn de Dios y de mi reladdn 
con £L En mi estudio de la Biblia 
y del libro de texto, Cienda y Salud, 
examine todas referencias rela- 
tives a la Mente, Dios. Y lo hice por 
m&s de un ano. El progreso espiri- 
tual durante ese lapso fue maravi- 
lloso. A medida que comprendia 
m&s daramente que mi propio ser 
es espiritual y el hecho de que la 
Mente divina es la Mente de todos, 
me fue fficil abandonar la creenda 
en una mente material y falible. 
Percibi que Dios no se expresd mas 
en una persona que en otra, de modo 
que r ;cdmo podia pezjudicarse al- 
guna de mis facultades? En el libro 
de texto de la Ciencia Cristiana, en- 
contramos este pasaie que mueve 
a reflexionar: “Todo es la Mente 
infmita y -su manifestaddn -iafimta, 
porque Dios es Todo-en-todo”.* 
San6 despues de este periodo de 
estudio y crecimiento espirituaL No 
sufri m&s de perdidas de memoria. 


1 Ver Marcos 5:2-20; 2 Cienda y 

Salad eon Clave de las Esenturas, pig. 
407 ; ■ Cienda J Salad, pig. 468. 


•Chrtstieti Science: pranun&ado Cricchan SNana. 

Lb traduccMn M aapaflol del Hwo de texto de la 
Ctende Critdana. dende y Sekrt coo CHnm tie lea Eacrt- 
tuma por Mary Baker Eddy, con al toxto an ingtts an pd- 

£ m qpu atf a. puada oUmna an lea Salas de Lacfcaa 
la Clancla Cristiana o pedkse aUractamanle a Frances 
C. Cartoon. Publisher's Agent One Norway Street 
Boston. Massachusetts. U.sX 02 115. 


Intormoddn raspecto e la ctomAs Etarature an aspeflol 
da la Ciencia Cristiana puede soBdtame a The Christian 
Science Pu&ttsMng Society; One Norway Street Boston. 
Massachusetts. U&A. OKlS. 


Making a poem is like 
waiting out the seasons 

It descends like Spring 

With wild blossoming and irresponsible promises. 
Summer shows the amaii green fruit hiding 
In the leaves. 

With Autumn comes the time of decisions, 

QmHmifl pruning. 

Winter is for meditation. 

Win there be fruit 
Or is it yet too young? 

Louis Wilson 


Is Watteau watching you? 


Have you evei* had the uncanny 
feeling that you are being watched? 
Sometimes I get this feeling in art 
museums. Roy Lichtenstein nicely 
sends up the absurd notion that a 
painting looks at you, rather than 
you at It, in his picture showing a 
cartoon character looking straight 
out at the viewer and saying: "I can 
see the whole room and there’s no 
one in it.” Nonsense! 

There Is, for instance, the museum 
guard, that unique species of Homo 
Officianalis. 1 fantasize about them 
in the Metropolitan In New York 
forming up in all their assorted sizes 
at dawn, addressed by a Dogberry 
or a Verges, given orders for the 
day: “Watch Out for Anyone Spend- 
ing Too Long Looking at the Monet 
In Room So-and-so. . . .” 

Z have a great collection of mu- 
seum guard stories (remind me to 
tell you them someday) including 
the time I was nearly arrested in 
Germany for innocently touching a 
painting that just happened to be 
hitched to an oversensitive alarm 
system. Fortunately I don’t speak 
German so I could pretend I didn't 
quite fathom the drift of the guard's 
remarks. Then in Amsterdam, an 


acquaintance and I were very po- 
litely steered exit of. the Vermeer 
room by a friendly guard. Very good 
at his job. We had just been jokingly 
discussing how a burglar might get 
away with one of the pictures. It 
didn't look hard. Just a matter of 
passing it through that skylight — 
but the guard was one up on us. 

Once someone sent me & photo- 
graph for publication showing a 
giant stuffed shirt by Claes Old- 
enburg. Sitting next to it, impassive 
and humorless, was a little museum 
guard. Or he looked little by com- 
parison. Who, I wondered, is guard- 
ing whom? Is the guard guarding the 
shirt, or the shirt guarding the 
guard? Clearly it was not a question 
to be asked too flippantly. Shirts are 
not to be caught off guard. Guards 
can get shirty. 

Guards know. Guards watch. You 
don’t go to a gallery to see. Oh no, 
make no mistake. You go there to be 
seen. Your every emotion, your 
standing back with eyes half closed, 
your minutely detailed inspection of 
varnish-crackle, your sudden, gasp 
of involuntary recognition — it is all 
being registered. 


And beware of wearing your 
aesthetic know-how too loudly on 
your sleeve. That old fellow in the 
corner you took for a half -dozing 
attendant — he has just completed 
the third and final volume (and 
notes) of the definitive study of the 
etchings of Paul-Ponce- Antoine Ro- 
vert-de-SerL . . . 

Certainly museum guards are to 
be reckoned with. I suspect thpj 
some are quite authentically works 
of art themselves. It is a not una- 
musing pastime (if you have the 
nerve) looking at a guard that way 
— observing his impressive chiaros- 
curo (incomplete morning shave), 
his bravura brushwork (is that afro 
a wig?), hia innate contraposto (due 
to a habit of always turning round to 
see if anyone is behind Mm). But 
don't say I suggested it. I get Into 
enough trouble with these old mas- 
ters as it is. 

It’s just that somehow they make 
me feel impish. I mean — look what 
happens in the Louvre each day at 
closing time. The museum gen- 
darmerie join ranks in a progres- 
sively accumulated marching army 
and drive the visitors out toward the 
front entrance like so many recalci- 


trant cows. ... I have an excellent 
series of photographs to prove it. 
(Not one of them smiled.) 

And at the Guggenheim one time 
(remember that spiral ramp?). I 
nonchalantly rested my catalog on 
one of the parapets. I was nearly put 
in jaQ for that. Anri lightly. The 
number of people assailed by falling 
catalogs in New York is beginning to 
reach serious proportions. 

But then the Guggenheim Is where 
I chuCkle more than most It was 
there that they had, a few years 
back, an exhibition of sculpture by 
David Smith. You probably know 
that a number of Smith's works are 
on wheels. He liked them as part of 
the work, and also for their useful- 
ness. But what, I couldn't help 
wondering, would have happened 
had one ot these hefty steel construc- 
tions cut loose from its moorings? I 
had visions of it steadily gathering 
momentum as it spiralled down the 
ramp — and every guard in the 
place In hot pursuit yelling “Stop 
that Smith' Stop that Smith!” 

That’s it, of course. That’s what 
mniumm guards are really for. To 
stop works of art escaping. ■ 

Christopher Andreas 


passing of a loved one, my own 
usually good memory seemed to 
have become impaired. I bore it 
in silence, for six months. Then 
one day I mentioned it to a fellow 
student of Christian Science. He 
said, “Would you let anyone go 
around telling lies about you?” 

“No,” I said, “not if I could 
help it.” 

He said, “Then why do you tell 
lies about yourself? God is divine 
Mind and He never lost any of 
His faculties, and. as His spiritual 
image and likeness you can’t be 
deprived of any of yours either, 
because you express Mind.” That 
certainly made me think. I had to 
grow in my understanding of God 
and my relation to Him. In my 
study of the Bible and the Chris- 
tian Science textbook, Science 
and Health, I pondered all refer- 
ences to Mind, God. I kept at it 
for over a year. Spiritual growing 
during that time was wonderful. 
As I understood more clearly my 
own spiritual being and the fact 
that the divine Mind is the Mind 
of all, I found it easy to relinquish 
belief In a material, fallible mind. 
I knew that God did not express 
Himself more in one individual 
than another, so how could any of 
my faculties be impaired? In Sci- 
ence and Health we find this ar- 
resting passage: “All is infinite 
Mind and its infinite manifesta- 
tion, for God is All-in-all." 3 After 
this period of study and spiritual 
growth I was healed, and there 
were no more alarming instances 
of lost memory. 


’See Mark 5:2-20; ’Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, p. 407 ; 3 Science and 
Health, p. 468. 

[Bnwtiara on the page may be found a translation of 
IMa article In Spaniati. Usualy once a week an article on 
Cititotfan Science appears In a Spanish transl a tion.] 


Daily Bible verse 

Neither do men light a 
candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick; 
and It giveth light unto all that 
are in the house. — Matt. 5:15 


The 

healing 

touch 

of 

God’s love 


In the Bible God promises, 
“I will restore health unto 
thee, and I will heal thee of 
thy wounds.” 

Are you longing for a greater 
assurance of God’s healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and 
deeper understanding of 
God may be required of 
you. A book that can help 
you is Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures 
by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings to light 
God’s ever-present good- 
ness, His power and His 
love. 

Science and Health speaks 
of God’s steadfastness and 
His law oi healing through 
prayer. It can show you 
how a change in your con- 
cept of God and man can 
bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will 
show you how the Bible’s 
promises are fulfilled. 

You can have a paperback 
copy of this book by send- 
ing £1.07 with this coupon. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 

Publisher’s Agent 

4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 

London SWIX ZTH 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: (L) 


County. 


My cheque for £1,07 enclosed as 
payment in full. 
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Setback for Saigon 


Meanwhile,, back in the swamps 


The loss of Phuoc Binh province 
to the Communists Is a serious 
setback for Saigon. While Phuoc 
Binh itself, isolated and poorly 
linked with the rest of the country, 
is not too significant, there is no 
doubt its capture Is a psy- 
chological blow to the Thieu gov- 
ernment. 

It is not believed the North 
Vietnamese plan a massive fron- 
tal assault against Saigon. The 
cost in lives and equipment would 
be too high* But it is clear Hanoi 
would like to topple the Thieu 

regime and get a government 
more amenable to concessions to 
the Communists. 

That the seizure of Phuoc Binh 
is a gross violation of the cease- 
fire agreement goes without say- 
ing. But In the fighting generally 
both sides are at fault. From the 
moment the cease-fire accord was 
signed each side has sought to 
expand its territory. 

This Is the nature of the battle 
now — a shoving and pulling for 
pieces of land. It is not unex- 
pected. No one thought the Rus- 
sians and Chinese would stop sup- 
plying their clients. While Moscow 
and Peking do not want to rock 
relations with the United States, 
they also want to keep the pot 
boiling. 

However, the question now 
arises as to just how much respon- 
sibility Washington must, bear to 
keep the Thieu regime afloat. 
There is no longer any question of 
direct American military in- 
volvement. But the U.S. cannot 
cut and run, and the magnitude of 
its military aid does affect Sai- 
gon's ability to defend itself. 

In its weariness to be done with 
Vietnam;- Congress has drasti- 
cally pared that aid. On balahce 
that has had a salutary effect. It 
has forced the South Vietnamese 


to stand on their own feet. They 
are having to restructure the mili- 
■ tary in order to make do with less 
ammunition and fight the kind of 
war they must in Vietnamese 
conditions. 

Nonetheless, the aid cutback — 
from, a requested $1.4 billion to 
$700 million — appears to be 
hurting too much. While assis- 
tance should be kept on the lean 
rather than abundant side, it 
should be adequate. President 
Ford undoubtedly will ask the new 
Congress for a supplementary ap- 
propriation and this should be 
looked at responsibly. 

In this connection it bears point- 
ing out that Soviet and Chinese 
military help to Hanoi last year 
was at a fairly high rate. It 
exceeded aid levels in 1973. If the 
Russians and Chinese do not ex- 
ercise more restraint, the U.S. 
must act accordingly. 

This is not a brief for direct 
reinvolvement in Vietnam — and 
it Is to be hoped that the movement 
of the carrier USS Enterprise is no 
more than a possible show of the 
flag that will stop short of intru- 
siori into Indo-Chinese waters. 
But, however much the American 
public longs to have done with it, 
Vietnam is a responsibility from 
which they cannot walk away. 

At the same time President 
Thieu must realize that he has 
done little to endear himself to the 
U.S. Congress. He has granted few 
concessions to opposition groups 
and his government Is not curing 
the nation's economic problems. 
It would be naive to expect a quick 
democratization of South Vietnam 
— that process will take decades. 
But, unless he gives his people 
more political freedom, he may 
find himself the victim of a Com- 
munist take-over. 


Auto price-cut prospects 


Detroit closed out one of its 
worst years In 1974 with auto sales 
down 22 percent from 1973, and a 
backlog of 1.7 million unsold cars. 

The industry is suffering from 
what its executives call a * 'buyers' 
strike.” Detroit may well have 
itself set the stage for the strike by 
running up prices more than $1,000 
dollars on many models in little 
more than a year, an increase 
capped by the hike posted last 
summer on 1975 models. And there 
were other factors. The energy 
crisis of last spring and the contin- 
uing confusion over energy policy 
and gasoline prices have made the 
public edgy about auto ownership. 
Then too, real income is down an 
average of 6 percent, and con- 
sumers. apprehensive about the 
depth and length of the recession, 
are trying to pay off the in- 
stallment debts they already 
have. 

Simple logic suggests that cut- 
ting prices would be the best way 
to end the buyers' strike. Better 
deals on used cars in trade-ins, 
some shaving of prices on options, 
longer warranty offers, have been 
tried by dealers and auto com- 
panies. And Chrysler Corp. is re- 
reportedly getting ready to give 
buyers "rebates" of $200 to $400. 


But apparently the automakers 
are still trying to protect their 
sticker prices — against the possi- 
bility of a return to wage/ price 
controls as well as in hope of 
outlasting the buyers’ strike. And, 
some in the industry argue, with 
the current general disinterest in 
buying cars, a price cut now might 
be premature. Better to wait until 
showroom interest picks up in the 
spring, they reason. 

Meanwhile, Detroit may also be 
keeping an eye on help from Wash- 
ington. Alan Greenspan, chaiis 
man of President Ford’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, said Mon- 
day that the economy’s revival 
later this year will depend largely 
on the strength of the revival of 
auto and housing markets. In the 
last auto industry recession, the 
Nixon administration came 
through with a sharp cut in the 
auto excise tax to stimulate sales. 
While the need to curb gasoline 
use makes such a bailout in 1976 
doubtful, the industry may be 
betting that enduring the slump a 
while longer now may prepare the 
way for a stronger recovery later. 

But it would still seem simpler 
to cut prices, or to plan to build 
cars Americans can again afford 
to run and own. 


Calling all draft evaders 


Any American who may be eli- 
gible for President Ford's pro- 
gram of "mercy” for Vietnam 
deserters and draft evaders owes 
it to himself to find out the full 
facts before the Jan. 31 deadline. 
He will discover that there is more 
concern for protecting his rights 
than he may have expected. And 
he ought to know of such details as 
the possibility of doing any re- 
quired "alternative serYice” on a 
moonlighting basis, so that a bet- 
ter-paying job need not be given 
up. 

Meanwhile, It is inaccurate to 
say that amnesty has failed in the 
United States, because amnesty 
has not been tried. What President 
Ford offered Vietnam deserters 
and draft evaders was "le- 
niency." His proclamation never 
mentioned amnesty. And that re- 
doubtable opponent of amnesty, 
Chairman Hebert of the House 
Armed Services Committee, said 
of the Ford program: "11113 is 
nothing more or less than existing 
law merely clothed in a cloak of 
amnesty." 

Agreement by some with such a 
view is one reason for the dis- 
appointingly low numbers of eli- 
gible persons taking advantage of 
the Ford program as reported this 


week. There has been concern that 
possible violators who inquire 
may be prosecuted even though 
their cases would not otherwise 
have come up. There is the feeling 
that the previous ordinary proce- 
dure through the courts may have 
been preferable, since acquittal 
was a possibility without alterna- 
tive service. 

But eligibles must also remem- 
ber that a court outcome might be 
conviction and a record as a felon, 
whereas through the Ford pro- 
gram a clear record can even- 
tually be obtained. Along with the 
warnings of civil-liberties lawyers 
to be sure of one's position in 
looking into the Ford plan, viola- 
tors ought to consider the testi- 
mony of John Quartaro, a fugitive 
from Canada, who found draft 
resisters there were mis- 
representing the program — and 
who found unexpected humane 
concern for him on the part of 
U.S. officials. 

President Ford, for his part, 
ought to consider seriously 
whether it is In the spirit of a 
program of "mercy" and "for- 
giveness" — if not mass "pardon" 
and "forgetting" as amnesty is 
defined — to have an inflexible 
deadline. 



The Christian Science Monitor 


New U.S. deal with Spain? 


By Benjamin Welles 


Washington 

The United States and Spain have 
recently begun quiet negotiations for 
a third renewal of the 21 -year- old 
military base agreements that are 
due to expire in nine months. 

Much water has flowed over the 
dam since that hot July in 1951 when 
Adxn. Forrest Sherman, then CNO, 
won Truman’s and Acheson’s grudg- 
ing permission to fly secretly to 
Madrid. It was in the midst of thd 
Korean war and Europe lay defense- 
less to a possible Soviet thrust. 

The U.S. was in a hurry. But Franco - 
took his time. Sherman and Franco 
agreed in two hours that the U.S. 
could build a $500 million chain of air 
and naval bases across Spain’s geo- 
graphically important territory: at 
the mouth of the Mediterranean. 

But it took another two years to... 
work out the details and sign the pact - - 
and by then the Korean war was over. * 
As if to rub the point home, Franco - 
even signed a new Concordat with the 
Vatican (to placate his extremist 
Roman Catholic and right-wing adhe- 
rents) before permitting the U.S. 
"Protestant’’ hordes to set foot on 
Spain's soil. 


The last 21 years have been marked- 
by ups and downs — and some * 
hypocrisy. NATO has consistently 
refused U.S. proposals to admit Spain 
as its 16 th member, claiming that 
Franco's regime is a “dictatorship.” 
Yet it has tolerated Portugal, long 
ruled by the dictator Salazar ; Turkey, 
ruled by a succession of military 
quasi-dictatorships; Greece, ruled 
until recently by the savage colonels' 
junta. 

Franco's secret is consistency. He 
never wavers. He was anti -Commu- 
nist in 1936 when he led the Army 
revolt against Spain's legitimate, but 
left-wing. Republic. 

He sent a “volunteer" division to 
fight with. Hitler on the Russian front 
against Stalin. He remained dourly 
antt-Communist in the- postwar era . 
when it was fashionable to like war- 
ravaged Russia. His obduracy caused 
Spain to be ostracized. He was not . 
surprised when, in the early Korean 
panic in 1951, the U.S. rushed to' 
embrace him. 

Now, semi-senile but still ulti- 
mately In charge, Franco is demand- 
ing what he has always sought — a - 
U.S. defense “commitment. 1 ’ He Is 
not interested in joining NATO which 
he suspects, rightly, would blackball 
him. He wants an automatic pact with 
the U.S. akin to NATO's Article 5 
which provides that an attack on one 
is — automatically — an attack on all. 

Franco does not fear what NATO 
was created to deter: a Soviet take- 
over of West Europe. He fears aggres- 
sion from the North African Arabs: 
either leftist Libya or Algeria, or 
possibly royalist Morocco. He has 
been at odds for years with Morocco, 
which claims the phosphate-rich . 
Spanish Sahara, a lightly garrisoned 
desert waste three-fifths the size of 
Spain. 

The dispute has been referred 
recently by the United Nations to The : 
Hague Court but at best this is a time- 
buying maneuver. One day the out- ‘ 
come will be decided by force and 
Franco wants the U.S. behind him. > 

Where does this leave the U.S.? If 


one thing is certain in U.S. foreign 
policy today - it is that the Senate Is 
not likely to accept further foreign 
military commitments. The post-VIet- 
nam revulsion, fears of another 
Mideast conflict, the nation's grim 
economic situation all rule out new 
overseas ties. Attempts to pressure 
Congress into a defense link with 
Spain moreover might expose 
Franco's type of rule to public stric- 
tures. 


■ The Spanish, trying to sell their 
case, are pointing to turbulent condi- 
tions around the Mediterranean: to 
revolutionary Portugal; to France, 
which has withdrawn its forces from 
NATO; to Greece and Turkey locked 
in hitter dispute over Cyprus. Spain, 
they seem to be saying, should be the 
linchpin of U.S. strategy in the Medi- 
terranean. 

But — should it? Franco is now 82 
and Spain's future is murky. In the 
1967 Ar&tr-Israeli war, and again in 
last year's Yom Klppur war, Spain 
virtually barred the U.S. from use of' 
its half-billion-dollar base network. 
Under intense pressure Spain did look 
the other way briefly when the bases 
were used for aerial refueling. But 
; Spain, - like other European countries, 
depends on the Arab world for oil. In 
another Mideast crisis the U.S. will 
probably find the door slammed tight 

The great U.S.-built nuclear subma- 
rine base at Rota, near Cadiz, is fast 
losing its importance. By 1978 the. 
Polaris submarines that use Rota will 
have been refitted with new C-4 
missiles with a 4, OCR) mile — Instead of 
the current 2,500 mile — range. Then 
they, and the Incoming Trident subs, 
basing at U.S. Atlantic Coast ports 
and cruising out to mid- Atlantic, will 
still be able to hit their Soviet targets 
without the need of Rota. 


Hard bargaining lies ahead. The 
Pentagon yields foreign bases with 
the utmost reluctance and Spain’s 
geography is still convenient if no 
longer vital. But technology lsbring- 
ing new weapons with greater range.' 
Sooner or later the U.S. will withdraw 
its 500, 000 servicemen overseas who 
once served as a deterrent to Russia 
but who Increasingly are hostages. 

In the 21 years since the base 
agreements were signed a new gener- 
ation has come of age in Spain. It 
wants "freedom”; not only from 
dictatorship but from entangling for- 
eign alliances, U.S. as well bs other. 
To flout this sentiment could be to 
court disaster. 

The policy of wisdom would In- 
dicate continuing friendly relations 
with Spain; continuing cultural-scien- 
tific -technological exchanges now 
running at about $3 million yearly; 
perhaps even continuing military aid 
at roughly $5 million yearly to help 
the Spanish armed forces/ 

But a defense ''commitment”? No!' 
Militarily it seems unwarranted; po- 
litically — if Congress reflects the 
U.S. mood — it seems Impossible: 

Mr. Welles, for many years on 
the staff of the New York Times; .-. 
is now an independent com- 
mentator on what goes on; in 
Washington. 


Readers write 

Understanding Arabs 


ToYbe CbrttSan Scfmc* Mortftw 

In David Anable’s article on the 
security measures for the UN visit by 
Yasser Arafatj It Is my opinion that 
not enough emphasis was made on the 
faGt that three men forced their way 
Into the PLO offices, the previous 
week and beat an occupant therein. 
The perpetrators . were pro-Israeli 
Americans of Jewish faith. Nor was 
this the first act of violence against 
Arabs in America who are exercising 
their First Amendment rights: last 
May an Arab- American journalist 
was beaten, his documents burned, 
and severe Injuries to his spine in- 
flicted. , ■ 

There have been many such in- 
cidents, even here on the West Coast, 
and they are a black enough mark on 
the U.S. escutcheon. Harm to Arafat 
would only have added to the black 
mark already existing. 

I am virtually certain that, had an 
Arab- American gone Into the Israeli 
Embassy, fired shots, and used a lead 
pipe on - one of the occupants, the 
Monitor and many other newspapers 
would have treated the matter very 
differently. This strongly suggests to 
my mind that a double standard in 
American journalism is applied to 
news about the problems of peace in 
the Middle East, and the behavior 
which those problems elicits, a point 
made some time ago by Robert 
Pierpoint of CBS, and confirmed by 
several other journalists at the recent 
Liebling DJ symposium. : 

In “Arafat asks for a homeland." 
Mr. Anable rightly recognized that 
the moment was dramatic els well as 
historic but then failed to evaluate 
objectively what was In Arafat's 
speech. I listened carefully to the 
speech and read it in its entirety, and 
I found it wide-ranging, poetic, and 
surprisingly broad in its conception. 
This man about whom I had only ’ 
heard was now speaking in his own 
voice; the silenced majority in the 
Middle East conflict, the voiceless 
Palestinians were speaking. But, 
alas, Mr. Anable was not listening. He 
was hearing his own thoughts on the 
Middle East and missed the whole- 
ness of. Arafat's message. And so, 
therefore, did the Monitor’s readers. 

I think that America is at the point 
of needing to discover the intra-ethnic 
values of the Arab world. We blun- 
dered into Vietnam, and -some years 
afterward, American scholars were 
bemoaning the fact that had we had 
Vietnamese studies in U.S. univer- 
sities, we might have known better. 
While this hypothesis may not be 
entirely acceptable, it has some truth, 
and ah analogy can be made to the 
Middle East. We have such studies 
available in the U.S. on the Arab 
world. .Yasser Arafat is a traditional 
Arab leader who reconciles differ- 
ences, leads by consensus, and repre- 
sents a consensus arrived at through 
weeks, months, and years of thorough 
discussion. Therefore, Mr. Anable’s 


Point of view 


phrase “hi* followers” (emphasis 
mine) is both uninformed and mis- 
leading: It is accurate to say that, 
should Arafat disappear tomorrow 
from the world, another would take 
his place immediately and fill the 
same role. 

The Monitor, like every other re- 
sponsible American news source, 
must help the American people under- 
stand, for by understanding there win 
be the preparation for a climate of 
peace which must precede and ac- 
company our government's search 
for peace. The American people must 
be helped to see the human faces an 
both sides of the Golan Heights, as it 
were, and to be able to identify 
humanly with all folk of the area. 

Arabs have tended to be defined in 
this country as "our Jewish citizens’ 
enemies." and therefore, America's 
enemies. Not only Is this inaccurate, 
and unfortunate, it is dlsfunetlonal — 
it serves to continue lack of under- 
standing and compassion, regarding 
a culture and people whom we must 
get along with, and who make up a 
small but growing number of citizens 
here in America. 

Mary J. Bisharat 

Sacramento. Calif. 

Supporting dictatorships 

To The CItrtslian Sctanc* Monitor: 

It Is really extraordinary that in 
your editorial on “Why aid Portu- 
gal?" you should not mention the fact 
that if Portugal finds itself in a 
difficult situation now it is to a very 
large extent due to the blindness of 
American foreign policy. Had you 
noticed that during all those years 
after the end of World War n the 
United States had been supporting 
dictatorships not only in Portugal but 
also In Spain and then later In 
Greece? Z wonder whether you real- 
ized that the support of the dictator- 
ships in Portugal and Spain was 
simply playing in the hands of the 
Communist parties in the long and 
inevitable run. 

Democratic people, who thought 
that the U.S. had always stood for 
freedom and democracy, were left to 
their own devices by a foreign policy 
which was unworthy of a nation which 
is dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are bom free and that had lost 
thousands of soldiers in a war against 
tyranny. Now you have to accept die 
responsibility for what has happened 
or might happen in Portugal and 
Spain. This is the least you can do. 
Unless of course you do not know or do 
not want to know what your foreign 
policy has been about. 

Vienna, Va. M. Garda-Landa 

Letters expressing readers’ 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
.acknowledged. All are subject to 
condensation. 


A do-something Congress 


By Roscoe Drummond 


Washington 

The title of a leading article In U.S. 
News and World Report asks: Can 
Ford cope with Congress? 

That is not really the central ques- 
tion nor is Its reverse: Can Congress 
cope with Ford? 

The heart of the matter is: In a 
deeply and partlsanly divided govern- 
ment can the President and Congress 
cope with the menacing problems 
which press down upon the nation and 
which won't wait for another elec- 
tion? 

There is no patented assurance that 
things will go well. But r think the 
outlook today, els the 94th Congress 
has just convened, is better than It 
appeared to be In the wake of the one- 
sided November voting.. , 

Most of the time divided govern- 
ment has worked badly In the United 
States. It has produced periods ’ of 
political vacuum. But events are 
beginning ~to suggest that, unexpect- 
edly, it may work well. 

I look far a do-something 94th 
Congress, and here are the reasons : 

1. The American people are not, 
going to take "no 1 ’ far an answer — on 
inflation or recession or energy con- 
servation or whate ver else needs to be 
done. It is evident that public opinion 
is well ahead of political leadership. 
Public opinion will support : - and 
reward — decisive -'leadership 
whether it comes from the President 
or from Congress or from both. 

2. This creates a compelling in- 
centive for the government to re- 
spond; Thus, Ford and Congress win 
likely be competing with each other to 
get things done. If one lags behind, the 

- other will seize the initiative and foe 
coontry can ihen decide - which ’ Is- 
doing fixe better job. 

3. President Ford promised Con- 
gress “cooperation, 
compromise.” He has no : good al- 
ternative'. He 'Is prepared tp put' a" 
Democrat in the Cabinet in thepersmt ' 
of Edward H. Levi, a distinguished 
law school dean and the president of : 


the University of Chicago. He is an 
excellent choice. Ford is also inviting 
the Democratic congressional leaders 
to offer him proposals for inclusion in 
his State of the Union message. 

4. The 94th Congress Is In a better 
position to do its work more ef- 
ficiently because of the reforms 
adopted by the 93rd Congress. The 
heavy hand of seniority has been 
substantially removed from the com- 
mittees. The Budget Control Act 
makes for greater fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

Congress always likes to in- 
vestigate everybody but Itself. Con- 
gressmen enjoy almost any kind of 
Investigation because It generates 
publicity without forcing them to vote 
on controversial issues. 

Shortly Congress will investigate 
the dubious, allegedly improper, ac- 
tivities of the CIA. It should. It would 
seem that the agency got out of hand. 
Its excrescences reflect the evils of a 
bloated and uncontrolled bureau- 
cracy. 

The record of what it has done 
wrong may prove to be almost as 
great as what it hqs done well. But it 
would be a grievous mistake if Con- 
gress should cany outrage to the 
point of destroying the CIA; There is 
. nothing our adversaries would Wee 
more titan to see the CIA discredited, 
crippled, and put out of broiness- 
They would like the field of counter- 

intelligence left to themsehtes. 

Reform, better congressional sur- 
veillance, closer presidential control, 
yes; its destruction, no.- 

At -this point it looks to me as if the 
94th Congress, With its ( ytflmlnn of 
new, youthful, feisty Democrats, will 
be out to transact the public business 

zestfully and venfamesomely. 

•Better. that it be venturesome than 
timid during one of the most perilous 
two-year periods in the nation's 
peacetime history. ' 

" The. best way to run for president in 
-1876 wfll be to help run the country 

' wen now. - ~ 



